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Communicating in Japan 


is easier than you think 


VISITORS TO JAPAN find a country of limitless energy. A country with a population con- 
stantly on the move, where one of the vital elements for success is the ability to communicate 
effectively, quickly and easily. 


To meet Japan’s diverse communications needs, NTT DoCoMo developed one of the world’s 
most advanced mobile communications infrastructures, the nation-wide NTT DoCoMo cell- 
ular phone and radio paging network. A seamless, high-speed (9600 bps) digital network that 
can be used on land, at sea and in the air. No matter where you go in Japan, the entire 
resources of the NTT DoCoMo network will be there with you helping to smooth your way. 


NTT DoCoMo is the leading mobile communications company in Japan. We operate one of 
the most advanced R&D programs in the world, geared exclusively to expanding the horizons 
of mobile communications to meet your needs. By offering such a wide range of services, 
including satellite communications and image/data transmission capabilities, NTT DoCoMo 
is able to provide businesses with the technology they need to succeed in today’s constantly 
evolving business environment. 
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QUIET STRENGTH: 
SECURITY FOR THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 
The perceptions of and 
expectations for Japan’s Self 
Defense Forces (SDF) are 
changing both at home and 
abroad. While the US-Japan 
security relationship remains 
the cornerstone of peace and 
stability in the Asia-Pacific 
region, the alliance is nonethe- 
less entering a period of 
transition. Meanwhile, the SDF 
are assuming a larger role in 
UN peacekeeping operations 
and international relief efforts. 
LOOK JAPAN spoke with 
Defense Agency officials and 
SDF personnel about the issues 
surrounding Japan's evolving 
defense policy. Page 4 
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i 5 OO) 
| had my eye on that There are several ways to go after 
your nigiri (hand-pressed) sushi. With fingers or chopsticks 
for two, but even before you make that decision you’ve had 
to think about quality—the matsu, the take, or the ume?—and 
whether to go for the moriawase (literally ‘heap’) or order over the 
counter two by two, on the munch, as the mood takes you. 
The kaiten (revolving) sushi restaurant makes most of those 
decisions for you. That’s the beauty of it. You just stride in, sit 
yourself down, and start pulling your favorites from the 
conveyer belt (the more ornate the pattern on the plate, the 
more you pay for what you ate). Still, funny how the sight of 
a tasty one coming your way triggers that worry nerve, as with 
the happy appearance of your suitcase on the baggage-claim 
carousel. Will some- } 
body else get to it 
first? In the kaiten 
sushi restaurant, of 
course, it shouldn't 
matter if somebody 
else does get to it first 
(there’ll be another 
along in a minute), 
but somehow it does. 
It matters. AH 





TOM WAGNER 





Correction 

On page 14 of the April issue, the sentence “The average income of Japan’s farm- 
ers appears low because the MAFF statistic excludes farmers’ outside incomes, while 
factoring in part-time farmers who earn relatively little from farming” should have 
read “The average income of Japan’s farmers appears low because the MAFF statistic 
factors in part-time farmers, who earn relatively little from farming.” We apologize for 
the error. 
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LE. PiEnisS Lo 

Bie EDITOR 
Th OK 
Reforming MOF 

I found your article “A Lender Be” (LJ Febru- 
ary) insightful in two respects. First, it showed the 
recipe for success of small business lender Nichiei; 
specifically, their three cardinal rules of lending 
money. Second, it was illuminating to see the con- 
trast between Nichiei’s lending practices and those 
of various banks now embroiled in the “jusen” 
fiasco. 

The philosophy of Nichiei’s president, Kazuo 
Matsuda, is that a lending business must be built on 
responsible lending and a relationship of mutual trust 
with customers. The article cites several examples of 
this in practice: refusing to lend money beyond a cer- 
tain loan ceiling; granting unsecured loans on per- 
sonal guarantees, and rigorous credit checks of 
customers. Ironically, these practices, especially the 
verification of a customer’s collateral in case of de- 
fault, were surprisingly absent, it has been revealed, 
in the case of the “jusen” loan firms and several promi- 
nent banks. 

It appears in hindsight that the level of greed 
demonstrated by many now-defunct financial insti- 
tutions knew no bounds. Last year, a report issued 
by the Ministry of Finance (MOF) estimated that 
the amount of bad loans held by Japanese financial 
institutions stands at about ¥40 trillion—a fine pickle 
indeed! Confounding this problem is the govern- 
ment’s proposal to use ¥685 billion of taxpayers’ 
money to rescue the failed “jusen” loan companies. 
It’s not difficult to see why a growing segment of 
the public has been losing confidence in the coun- 
try’s finance sector. 

Having the taxpayer pay for the bailout of the 
“jusen” firms may lend a certain stability to the na- 
tion’s financial sector, but it certainly doesn’t address 
the problem of accountability of those people respon- 
sible for the imbroglio. This is the basic principle of 
a democracy—that the people in power can be held 
accountable for their actions to the people who put 
them in power. Unfortunately, in countries purport- 
ing to be democratic, the practice of accountability 
leaves a lot to be desired. 

Reforming MOF will be a formidable task for 
two reasons. First, governments resist change. As in- 
dividuals, people tend to avoid embracing change. 
This phenomenon is even more entrenched in insti- 
tutions, especially when, on the surface, it appears 
that the present system has been conducive to past 
success. Second, people with power will fight to keep 
their power. Senior bureaucrats in the MOF wield a 
degree of power almost unknown in other ministries. 
One has a difficult time imaging the voluntary relin- 
quishment of this power. 


Peter Heckadon 
Tokyo, Japan 





LOOK JAPAN welcomes letters to the editor. Re- 
sponses and comments regarding specific articles and 
issues discussed in LOOK JAPAN are most desirable. 
Letters may be edited for reasons of clarity or space. 





ANALYZING ODA 


“The oft-expressed criticisms of Japanese aid that it ‘lacks a clear doctrine’ and ts ‘led by commercial and 
economic interests’ are based on misconceptions about Japan’s aid programs.” 


BY RYOTARO SUZUKI 


N February 12, the Development 

Assistance Committee (DAC), 

an arm of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), published its annual “Report of 
the Chairman.” The report stated that the 
amount of official development assistance 
(ODA) contributed by DAC member 
countries in 1994 totaled $59.2 billion, of 
which Japan contributed $13.2 billion, or 
22.4%. Japan’s contribution again out- 
stripped the $9.9 billion contributed by 
the second-largest donor nation, the US. 

DAC, which comprises 21 OECD 
members and the European Union, 
includes in its membership all of the 
world’s major donor nations. While 
Japan is indisputably DAC’s top donor in 
terms of total contributions, other donor 
countries, notably in Scandinavia, 
earmark a much higher percentage of their 
GNP for ODA. Norway comes in first 
at 1.05%, followed by Denmark at 1.03% 
and Sweden at 0.96%. Japan ranks six- 
teenth at 0.29%, below the 0.30% aver- 
age for all DAC countries. (The US comes 
in last, at 0.15%.) 

While per-capita figures are not given 
in the “Report of the Chairman,” estimates 
can be found in “Japan’s ODA 1995,” an 
annual white paper published by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. Figures for 1993 
show Japan in eighth place, contributing 
just over $90 per capita. Again, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden head the list, each 
contributing more than $200 per capita. 

Much of the assistance Japan provides 
is in the form of loans. Grants account for 
only 51.3% of all Japanese aid, the low- 
est percentage of any DAC country. How- 
ever, to be classified as assistance, a loan 
must include a “grant element” of at least 
25%. (Grant element measures the 
concessionality of a loan in the form of 
the present value of its interest rate 
below the market rate over the life of the 
loan.) The simple fact that aid comes in 
the form of a loan does not necessarily 
mean that the terms of the loan are oner- 
ous. In fact, in contrast to bank loans, yen 
loans have extremely low interest rates 
and long payback periods. Nevertheless, 
over the past ten years most other 





= JAPANESE PERSPECTIVE = 





The Asian model: European donors are looking to Japanese aid 
programs in Asia as possible models for their own aid efforts. This 
tollway in Jakarta is just one example of how Japanese ODA is 


being put to use. 


DAC countries have abandoned loans 
altogether, choosing instead to 
concentrate on grants and technical 
cooperation. France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain are the only countries other than 
Japan that continue to operate substantial 
loan programs. 

Taking all this into consideration, 
Japanese would seem to have little 
grounds for taking pride in their country’s 
position as the “world’s top donor nation.” 
Yet, Japan is highly regarded by other 
donor nations in terms of the quality and 
effectiveness of its loan programs. The 
oft-expressed criticisms of Japanese aid 
that it “lacks a clear doctrine” and is “led 
by commercial and economic interests” 
are based on misconceptions about 
Japan’s aid programs. 


AID TO ASIA 

According to DAC statistics, about 
60% of Japanese ODA has been 
directed toward Asia, a region that has 
enjoyed exceptional economic growth in 
recent years. To the extent that economic 
growth in the region has been the product 
of development, Japanese yen loans can 
be said to have contributed substantially 
to the building of Asia’s economic 
foundation. 

Contrary to popular belief, Japan’s 
assistance doctrine has been quite clear, 
as is evidenced by its consistent support 











for “self-help ef- 
forts.” Assistance 
loans have rein- 
forced the self- 
help concept by 
requiring the gov- 
ernments of devel- 
oping countries to 
repay what has 
been borrowed. 
Furthermore, 
nearly 100 per 
cent of the yen 
loans Japan now 
provides are “un- 
tied,” rendering 
claims that Japa- 
nese assistance 
is motivated by 
commercialism untenable. 

Compare this to the situation in Africa, 
where developing countries remain reliant 
on foreign aid from the US and Europe. 
In the midst of “aid fatigue” stemming 
from economic recession and fiscal debt, 
European countries, particularly in 
Scandinavia, have begun to reassess their 
assistance programs. Suddenly, they are 
focusing on Japanese aid programs in 
Asia as possible models for their own aid 
efforts in Africa, which have generally 
failed to produce the intended results. 

Certainly, there are many aspects 
of Japanese aid that could be improved. 
The ratio of ODA to GNP should be 
increased, and many new aid issues must 
be addressed—among them, overpopula- 
tion, AIDS, the environment, and Women 
in Development (WID)—as well as the 
ongoing question of how to most 
effectively deal with aid to African 
countries. Nevertheless, Japanese can take 
pride in the fact that Japanese aid has 
been effective in promoting autonomy 
in Asia. ® 


a 





The author is the deputy director 
of the Multilateral Cooperation 
Division at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Born in 1962, he is a 
graduate of the University of 
Tokyo's Faculty of Law. 
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COVER STORY 


NEW NATIONAL DEFENSE 


An interview with Masahiro Akiyama, 
director-general of the Bureau of Defense 
Policy, Defense Agency 


On November 28 last year, the Cabinet 
approved the new National Defense 
Program Outline, replacing the 

previous document which was formulated 
in 1976. The new Outline charts Japan’s 
defense capabilities over the next 

10 to 15 years, taking into account 
developments since the end of the Cold War. 
LOOK JAPAN spoke to Masahiro 
Akiyama, a key architect of the 

Outline, about the document and 

what it stands for. 


és 








i Allied forces: The US-Japan security 
' relationship remains the cornerstone of peace 
and stability in the Asia-Pacific region. 





The new National Defense Program 
Outline (NDPO) contains an analysis of the current 
international situation, in particular the international 
and military situations in the areas surrounding 
Japan. Could you summarize your considerations 
in the drafting of this section. 


MASAHIRO AKIYAMA: If you compare the post- 
Cold War situations in Europe and Northeast Asia, you 
notice several key differences. In Europe, the old East- 
West military confrontation has disappeared. The War- 
saw Pact Organization has been dismantled and the 
formerly opposed East-West camps have signed com- 
prehensive treaties on quantitative goals for arms re- 
duction. Furthermore, Europe has built up active 
security organizations—international, multilateral or- 
ganizations which have become particularly 

@ prominent since the end of the Cold War. 
a Neither of these trends is prevalent in 
Asia. In this region, the predominant issues 
include territorial disputes—such as over 
the Spratly Islands, but not forgetting Ja- 
pan’s own territorial claims—tension on 
the Korean Peninsula, and tension be- 
tween the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) and Taiwan. In addition, the na- 
tions of Northeast Asia, including the 
PRC and Southeast Asia, have been 
modernizing their defense capabili- 
ties to reflect their improving 
economic status. 
Meanwhile, 
multilat- 
eral 








et 


security dialogue is developing and there 
are clear trends toward the building of a 
more stable security environment in the re- 
gion. This much is evidenced by such new 
initiatives as the ASEAN Regional Forum 
(ARF). 


0B = Does China pose any sort of 
a threat to Japan? 


MA: We do not see any threat at this time. 
Of course, this is really a question of how 
far ahead we can forecast events. Frankly 
speaking, we do not foresee any problems 
in the next five years, but it is rather more 
difficult to say what might happen in thirty. 
The new NDPO has a time frame of ten to 
fifteen years, and it contains no references 
to China as a threat. 


a. = Isn’t that a rather controver- 
sial viewpoint? 


MA: Whether or not to regard a country 
as a threat is ultimately a matter of judg- 
ing capability and intent. Since intent is 
difficult to grasp, the Defense Agency 
takes a close look at capability. The PRC 
possesses nuclear weapons and medium- 
range bombers. It also possesses great 
military strength, a strength that is quali- 
tatively different from Japan’s. However, 
we do not consider the PRC to be a threat, 
taking into account the People’s Libera- 
tion Army’s mission to protect its one 
billion plus people and vast territories, as 
well as its force level and capabilities. But 
naturally, we will continue to monitor our 
neighbor’s movements while estimating 
future international and military situations 
in the areas surrounding Japan. 

There is still insufficient transparency 
about the PRC’s military expenditures and 
the level of its national defense capabili- 
ties. This leads to a great deal of misun- 
derstanding among the people of Japan and 
other Asian countries. 

Given all this, and looking objectively 
and calmly at the PRC’s current national 
defense capabilities, Japan does not see the 
PRC as a threat at this time and made its 
position clear on the matter at the Sino- 
Japanese security dialogue in January this 
year. By explaining its perception to other 
countries, Japan plays a positive role as 
an honest broker. 


DB = whatis the outlook for Sino- 
Taiwanese relations, which have been 
increasingly tense of late? 


MA: Causes aside, the fact is that geo- 
graphically intentional and large-scale 
maneuvers were conducted in an area, 
though in open sea, that is only a stone’s 
throw away from Okinawa Prefecture. We 
cannot be indifferent to this. In terms of 
intelligence activities, we have adopted a 
fairly solid stance. 





Both the PRC and Taiwan are talking 
about one China and peaceful integration. 
Therefore, in addition to sounding a warn- 
ing bell to the PRC, we also conveyed to 
Taiwan our hopes that it will not deviate 
from the principles that have defined its 
relationship with the PRC thus far. 


B= what are your feelings 
about the developments in Russia? 


MA: Certainly, there has been a reduction 
of force level in the Russian Far East, 
which is a typical post-Cold War phenom- 
enon. However, Russia maintains great 
military strength there, including nuclear 
weapons, which it continues—albeit at a 
slower pace—to modernize. It is impor- 
tant to grasp the enormity of Russia’s mili- 
tary capabilities. 

Even during the Cold War, the nations 
of Europe and the United States were con- 
stantly in contact with the Soviet Union; 
Japan, on the other hand, has been rather 
removed. It is not desirable for neighbor- 
ing nations to be cut off from each other. 

While Sino-Japanese defense ex- 
changes have not suffered to the same ex- 
tent, there is considerable room for progress. 
This is a major issue, and one for which 
the new NDPO is at pains to prescribe so- 
lutions. 


DB = The previous NDPO, drawn 
up nineteen years ago, makes only three 
references to US-Japan security ar- 
rangements; the new NDPO touches on 
the subject 13 times. Would you agree 
that one of the defining characteristics 
of the new NDPO is its favorable evalu- 
ation of the US-Japan Security Arrange- 
ments? 


MA: First, even in the post-Cold War era, 
when we think of the security and national 
defense of Japan, it is still difficult for Ja- 
pan to defend itself against every spectrum 
of attack and invasion. The new NDPO, 
from this point of view, stresses that the 
US-Japan security relationship should be 
firmly maintained. 

Secondly, it also expresses a new un- 
derstanding that the very presence of the 
US military in this region is extremely 
important for the peace and stability of the 
Asia-Pacific region, as is the US commit- 
ment to the security of the region. 

On the other hand, other countries now 
expect Japan to play a much bigger role in 
international politics in addition to its role 
as an economic power. It is only natural to 
expect Japan to work on its own and, when 
needed, in cooperation with international 
organizations for the peace and stability 
not only of its surrounding areas but also 
of the world. 

The US-Japan security relationship 
greatly facilitates such activities. For ex- 





ample, information furnished by the US 
has been very beneficial to Japan’s peace- 
keeping operation (PKO) activities. And 
the value of the system is not limited to 
information. The fact that we can obtain 
various types of support if necessary is a 
very important element in Japan’s accom- 
plishing its goals in the world. In this sense, 
we highly appreciate the alliance. Other 
nations can only envy Japan’s privilege to 
have an alliance with the country which 
possesses the strongest military in the 
world. I hear some of our East European 
friends envy our alliance with the US. It 
will be necessary to further enhance the 
credibility of the Japan-US security rela- 
tionship in a concrete manner. 


B= some critics argue that the 
new NDPO is merely a copy of the “East 
Asia Strategy Report” released by the 
Pentagon in February last year. 


MA: That perception is quite wrong. The 
report of the Advisory Panel on Defense 
Policy [commonly referred to as “the 
Higuchi Report”] was released immedi- 
ately after the establishment of the 
Murayama Cabinet in August 1994. [The 
Advisory Panel on Defense Policy was 
launched by the Hosokawa Cabinet in Feb- 
ruary 1994.] This report clearly established 
the significance of post-Cold War Japan- 
US security relations and became a trigger 
for the US release of the East Asia Strategy 
Report. Furthermore, this report was a dec- 
laration of intent on the part of the US to 
confirm the content of the aging policy 
consultation between the US and Japan. 
The report could thus be called a joint prod- 
uct of US-Japan cooperation. 


J = Some people say that the 
benefits of the US-Japan security ar- 
rangements are many for Japan and 
comparatively few for the US. How 
would you answer those people? 


MA: Japan provides land, facilities, and 
host nation support for the US military 
stationed in Japan. In fact, Japan provides 
host nation support to the extent that 
other countries say “we wish you wouldn’t 
provide so much support.” 

Self-Defense Forces conduct various 
joint-training activities and studies with the 
US military (including the US military sta- 
tioned in Japan). Such cooperation in the 
field of defense has increased in leaps and 
bounds in the past decade or two, which 
signifies the importance the US attaches 
to Japan and its Self-Defense Forces. 

However, there are a number of ques- 
tions still to be answered. Will the studies 
and the defense cooperation systems re- 
ally work when the occasion demands? 
The two main criticisms are: one, there is 
no legislation in place; two, there are gray 
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areas regarding constitutional interpreta- 
tion that have not been fully clarified. The 
stance of the new NDPO is that Japan 
must tackle these topics earnestly. We 
consider these to be hot issues that need 
to be discussed. 

The United States naturally places im- 
portance on the Asia-Pacific because of the 
extent to which events in the region im- 
pact its own national interests. The United 
States has much to gain from peace and 
stability in the Asia-Pacific region. In terms 
of security dialogues, defense exchanges, 
preventative diplomacy, and so on, I think 
Japan’s presence is very important to the 
US. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
current Japan-US security relations main- 
tain a give-and-take, 50-50 balance. 


= People in other countries 
have said that the stationing of US 
bases in Japan in some ways prevents 
Japan from re-militarizing. 


MA: The new NDPO clearly states, “We rely 
on the US nuclear deterrent against nuclear 
threats.” From this perspective, if you think 
about the various possible threats to Japan, 
you can understand that there is no more 
effective and beneficial alliance for this 
_country’s security and defense. It would 
be unwise to wave farewell to the Japan- 
US security alliance after this much time. 
While the alliance is an invaluable as- 

set for Japan, it also has clear advantages for 
the United States. Such a firm alliance is a 
public good that has great value interna- 
tionally. It cannot be established in a day. 
It would be unwise not to use this asset for 
the sake of the nation, the region, and the 
world. While I acknowledge that there are 
negative arguments such as those you have 
mentioned, I do not think the alliance fails 
to live up to its positive billing. The negative 
arguments are often entirely inappropriate. 


2.3 some people even go so far 
as to say that the US-Japan Security 
Arrangements are no longer needed. 


MA: Those arguments come mainly from 
the US side, from people who argue that 
now that the Cold War is over, no conflicts 
are likely in the foreseeable future. If that 
were so, there would be no need to main- 
tain security arrangements with Japan or 
to risk American lives and resources for 
the sake of peace in the Far East, and pull- 
ing out of the security arrangements would 
not be a problem. 

But can we be sure there will be no 
conflicts in this region in the future? Dur- 
ing the Cold War there was a calculable 
balance which worked, and although the 
kind of war that would end the world as 
we know it was foreseeable, it was possi- 
ble to deter it with the so-called balance 
of terror theory. In addition, the leading 
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powers in the East and West have dealt 
with many small conflicts in the Cold-War 
framework. However, the moment that the 
Cold War ended, the security system that 
had operated until then ceased to function. 
Many people might have died in conflicts 
around the world since the end of the Cold 
War. How should we react to this? Won’t 
similar conflicts readily occur in Asia? I 
mean, who would have predicted that the 
Soviet Union would collapse, for exam- 
ple? As is often mentioned, history repeats 
itself. We have to bear in mind a lot of things. 

Some people make the point that be- 
cause of the US-Japan alliance, Japan will 
go on indefinitely ignoring its own national 
defense and security and be unable to stand 
on its own two feet in a crisis. Certainly, if 
the security alliance was withdrawn, Japan 
would have to do some serious thinking 
about these matters. Yet, in such a scenario, 
Japan and the United States would natu- 
rally become allies—teal allies for the first 
time. The argument goes that the Self- 
Defense Forces would be unable to respond 
adequately to an emergency situation in the 
Far East. I can understand these points to 
some extent, but I would like to see these 
issues resolved while maintaining the cur- 
rent US-Japan alliance. This can be 
achieved if the politicians, opinion lead- 
ers, and public servants go about it with 
firm resolve. I think we have the experi- 
ence, knowledge, and will to step forward. 


SB = How do you respond to crit- 
ics who say that there should be more 
in-depth debate on the right of collec- 
tive self-defense? 


MA: This is clearly a problem. Not exer- 
cising the right of collective self-defense 
is part of the fundamental framework of 
the Constitution and the definition of the 
state which postwar Japan has chosen. To 
put it rather strongly perhaps, I think that 
this path was the inevitable path for Japan 
to take after World War II, and I believe 
the concept has taken root among the Japa- 
nese people. This kind of choice might be 
rare in the world, but we have chosen it. If 
Japanese were to demand that the nation 
exercise its right to collective self-defense, 
that would be as good as saying Japan 
should revise its Constitution. 

The priority is to clarify issues which are 
unclear, including what to do about the pre- 
paration of emergency legislation, which 
is another issue entirely. Even with a policy 
of not exercising the right of collective 
self-defense, there has not been much in- 
vestigation of how to respond to potential 
circumstances. I am sure the United States 
would only be satisfied if Japan provided 
an honest and open framework that said 
“We can do this, but we can’t do that.” @ 





Note: This interview was held on April 2. 









Ry. the rescue: Disaster relief is one of thé 
== SDF’s primary duties. Here, SDF personnel \ 

~ . . 

z>-unload emergency supplies in Kobe after last 
== year’s Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake. : 


HE SDF are experiencing a 
period of exciting change,” 
says Yoshitoshi Nakamura (35), 
a civilian proper at the Defense Agency 
in charge of compiling the annual Defense 
White Paper. “Last November, the 
Japanese government released a revised 
National Defense Program Outline 
[NDPO] and in April issued a joint 
declaration with the US. In the last 
couple of years the SDF have partici- 
pated in a number of successful disaster- 
relief operations and UN peacekeeping 
operations. Within the SDF there is 
that same kind of awareness of one’s 
duty that the Japanese people had after 
the Meiji Restoration [1868]. Morale is 
definitely high.” 

The publication of the new NDPO : 
has surely contributed to the SDF’s 
high morale. As the NDPO document 
explains: “... expectations for the role 
of the SDF have been increased in such 
functions as providing aid in cases of 
large-scale disasters and contributing to 
building a more stable security environ- 
ment through participation in international 
peace operations, in addition to their 
principal mission of defending Japan.” 

Toshinobu Hirogane (37), a major 

and staff officer in the Air Self-Defense 
Force, puts it this way: “The things we 
have been doing have been taken note 














of in a very concrete form, and the 
Self-Defense Forces’ direction for the 
future is clear. I’m very happy about 
that. With regard to the Japan-US Secu- 
rity Arrangements, the new NDPO out- 
lines four measures intended to enhance 
their credibility. The smooth implemen- 
tation of these meaures is our mission, 
and a very important one at that.” 

Public opinion has also had a big part 
to play in lifting the morale of the SDF. 
Last July the Prime Minister’s Office con- 
ducted a Survey on the Future Role of 
the SDF. When asked “What is your im- 
pression of the disaster-relief activities 
performed by the SDF?” 88.7% of the 
2,225 respondents agreed that the SDF 
had “produced results,” while only 8.2% 
said that they had not. 

When asked about SDF relief activi- 
ties following last January’s Great 
Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake, 90.2% of 
respondents agreed that the SDF had 
“produced results,” while only 7.7% 
disagreed. Likewise, the overwhelming 
majority thought the SDF “produced re- 
sults” during relief activities following 
last April’s sarin gas attacks on the To- 
kyo subway system—76.6% to 16.1%. 
The more the SDF comes into the open, 
the more the public understands the skill 
and professionalism of their men and 
women in uniform. 





IN FAVOR OF PKOs 

Since the International 
Peace Cooperation Law 
was enacted in June 1992, 
the SDF has participated 
in UN peacekeeping 
operations in Cambodia, 
Mozambique, and the 
Golan Heights. When ques- 
tioned on their impressions 
of SDF involvement in 
peacekeeping operations 
in Cambodia and Mozam- 
bique, 74.8% of respon- 
dents agreed that the SDF 
had “produced results,” 
compared to 18.9% who 
disagreed. Of the SDF’s 
humanitarian relief activities 
for refugees in Rwanda, 
76.0% felt that the SDF 
had “produced results,” while 16.6% felt 
they had not. 

Just over 75% of those surveyed 
were “in favor” of future SDF partici- 
pation in UN peacekeeping operations, 
while only 14.2% were against. With 
regard to international humanitarian 
relief activities, the results were 80.0% 
in favor and only 10.7% against. That’s 
quite a jump from February 1991, 
when only 45.5% were in favor of 
participation in UN peacekeeping 
operations and 37.9% against. 

“Postwar peace education and efforts 
to prevent remilitarization meant 
that the Self-Defense Forces had 
limited relations with the public,” 
says Yoshifumi Ichinose (39), a 
lieutenant commander in the Maritime 
Self-Defense Force. “But over the last 
few years we’ve shown that we can 
hold our own in both domestic 
disaster-relief and overseas peace- 
keeping operations. This has made 
us more accessible to the general 
public, who now have a clearer under- 
standing of what the SDF are all 
about. However, the debate on defense 
still strikes me as superficial and 
unrealistic. I wish the Japanese were 
more realistic and shared the attitude 
about defense that is prevalent in other 
parts of the world.” 








TODAY’S SDF 


Once marginalized by a nation that takes pride in its 
“Peace Constitution,” Japan’s Self-Defense Forces (SDF) are 

finding a new place in the fabric of Japanese society. 
LOOK JAPAN spoke with SDF members about their roles in 
UN peacekeeping operations and domestic relief activities, and about 
what these activities mean to them as soldiers and as Japanese. 


Says Nakamura, “Fortunately, the old 
debate on whether the SDF are constitu- 
tional is not heard as often as it used 
to be. We’re finally able to debate the is- 
sues on level ground, but we still need 
time to prepare an environment in which 
constructive debate is possible.” 

“It’s great that Japan’s SDF are 
achieving greater recognition overseas,” 
says Hirogane. “Sending units to 
Cambodia and other locations has 
helped increase foreign understanding 
of Japan’s PKO policy, the SDF, and 
Japanese people in general. If you 
take the time to explain what the SDF 
are all about, people come to understand 
the differences between the Japanese 
Self-Defense Forces and military forces 
in other countries.” 


THE ROLE OF THE SDF 

The basic guidelines for defending 
Japan are stated clearly in the new 
NDPO: “Japan... has moderately built 
up its defense capability on its own 
initiative, in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles of maintaining an 
exclusively defense-oriented policy, 
not becoming a military power that 
might pose a threat to other countries, 
upholding civilian control, adhering 
to the three non-nuclear principles 
[‘no possession, no production, and no 
introduction of nuclear weapons’ |, 
and maintaining firmly the Japan-US 
security arrangements.” 

When asked to name the main 
purpose of the SDF, respondents to the 
Survey on the Future Role of the SDF 
chose (plural answers), in order: disaster 
relief (66.0%), national security (57.2%), 
maintenance of domestic order (33.8%), 
international contributions (17.3%), 
and cooperation for public welfare (8.9%). 
A likely reason why more respondents 
chose disaster relief than national secu- 
rity is the work the SDF did after the Great 
Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake and the Tokyo 
subway gas attacks. 

Nakamura, who has been involved in 
all of the SDF’s peacekeeping operations, 
sees both positive and negative aspects to 
the change in the public perception of the 
SDF. “When we participated in the UN 
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Disengagement Observer Force in the 
Golan Heights,” he explains, “there was 
the attitude that this was something that 
Japan would naturally be participating in, 
even if it was not quite what one would 
call ‘routine work’ for the SDF. That’s a 
great change from when we went to Cam- 
bodia, when there were so many sensitive 
issues. However, I can’t help but worry about 
Statistics that suggest the Japanese public 
ranks disaster relief above national secu- 
rity as the main purpose of the SDF.” 


RELIEF OPERATIONS 

When the Great Hanshin-Awaji 
Earthquake struck in January 1995, 
Lieutenant-Commander Ichinose was 
stationed in the superintendent head- 
quarters in Kure, Hiroshima Prefecture. 
He immediately set off for the disaster 
area about 330 kilometers away. He 
stayed there for over a month participat- 
ing in relief activities. 

“There was some criticism that we 
were too slow to get moving,” he says 
(a survey conducted by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office showed 31.6% agreed that the 
SDF response was ‘speedy’ compared to 
63.1% who said it ‘should have been 
faster’), “yet the earthquake struck at 
5:46am, and by 9:30am we had transport 
vessels on their way from the base in 
Kure. We even sent naval escorts, includ- 
ing some vessels scheduled for repairs, 
and they all got to Kobe by that evening.” 

Relief activities consisted of search 
and rescue operations, and transportation 
of supplies such as blankets, food, and 
water. During the time they were in Kobe, 
SDF personnel distributed about 25,000 
tons of water to residents. 

“Everyone was so grateful,” says 
Ichinose, “and I felt proud to be a part 
of the mission. We all learned from the 
experience, too. One of the benefits 
was an improvement in integrated 
operations between the different branches 
of the SDF. We met people from other 
parts of the country and interacted 
with them in ways that went beyond 
our normal training. Having never 
experienced combat, the relief mission 
was the first chance for many of us to 
put our skills to the test.” 

Rywtzo Suzuki (29), a first lieutenant 
in the Ground Self-Defense Force and 
leader of the 101st Chemical Defense 
Squadron based in Omiya, Saitama 
Prefecture, was transfered to the 32nd 
battalion in Ichigaya, Tokyo as soon as 
the news of the sarin gas attacks on the 
city’s subway system reached his unit. His 
job was to clean the residual poison out 
of the affected stations. 

“While we were cleaning up the toxic 
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chemicals we didn’t think of anything 
except doing our jobs. It was only after 
we were done that we realized how 
valuable our training had been. I felt 
a real sense of achievement, like I’d 
done something useful for the people.” 

The Chemical Defense Squadron 
was on alert for about two months 
after the attack on the Tokyo subway 
system while the police proceeded 
with their investigations. During that 
time there was a scare when a foul- 
smelling gas was reported in Yokohama 
Station. Although the incident turned 
out to be unrelated to the alleged 
Aum Shinrikyo attacks and the gas 
was not poisonous, the Chemical Defense 
Squadron was able to put its experience 
to use and was on the ground and in 
action much more quickly than it 
was in Tokyo. 

As a member of the SDF’s Air 
Transportation Unit for Rwandan Refu- 
gee-Relief in 1994, Hirogane spent 
three months based in Nairobi, Kenya 
flying a C—130 transport aircraft several 
times a day between Nairobi and Goma 
(approximately 900 km), delivering 
supplies to the SDF’s Task Force in 
Goma. He flew 98 missions in all, trans- 
porting 3,400 people and 510 tons of 
supplies. 

“Td be lying if I said I wasn’t worried 
when I got the order to go,” says 
Hirogane, “ but thanks to the support of 
my family and comrades, I was able to 
carry out my duty and return safely. I 
visited the camps in Goma more than 
twenty times, and let me tell you, you 
may think you understand refugee situa- 
tions, but what you see with your own 
eyes, feel with your own skin, and expe- 
rience with your own body is completely 
different. Looking back, I thought 
I understood the world pretty well before 
I went, but I learned that there are 
some things that you can never under- 
stand unless you go there and experience 
them.” 

Says Nakamura, “Objectively speak- 
ing, Japan is a very transparent country. 
Sure, some people worry that Japan 
is going to become a military power, 
but it’s also true that peacekeeping 
operations and other activities are 
giving Japan and the SDF more 
chances to come in contact with 
defense personnel from other countries, 
and that is increasing the trust 
accorded to Japan’s defense policies 
and the SDF. We have to continue 
our efforts to improve the credibility 
of the SDF and build mutual confi- 
dence on both a bilateral and multi- 
lateral basis.” ® 





TOMORROW 


Cadets at Japan’s National Defense 
Academy talk to LOOK JAPAN 
about the issues surrounding Japan’s 
defense policy and their expectations 
for the future. 


HE National Defense Academy 
(NDA), the training center for 
officers of the Ground, Air, 
and Maritime Self-Defense Forces, 
is one of Japan’s select institutions of 
higher education. The Academy, located | 
in Yokosuka, Kanagawa Prefecture, was 
founded in 1952 as the National Safety 
Academy (under the jurisdiction of the 
Safety Agency), and assumed its present 
name when the Self-Defense Forces were 
established in 1954. 

The Academy accepts around 500 
new cadets each year, offering under- 
graduate courses in the natural sciences, 
engineering, liberal arts, and the social 
sciences, as well as graduate courses. 
Like other universities, undergraduate 
studies generally take four years 
to complete. Cadets need 155 credits 
(two to four credits per class) to 
graduate, 23 of which must be in 
defense studies. The first women 
cadets were admitted four years ago, 
and this spring 27 were awarded 
diplomas. Graduates attend the officer- 
training schools of the Ground, Air, or 
Maritime Self-Defense Forces for 
one year before becoming commis- 
sioned officers. 


PUBLIC PERCEPTION 

In the last few years, the Japanese 
public has found new respect for the 
Self-Defense Forces, a previously mar- 
ginal institution that few knew anything 
about. The SDF’s participation in UN 
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peacekeeping operations and their 
role in domestic relief-activities, such 
as those following the Great Hanshin- 
Awaji Earthquake last January, have 
persuaded Japanese of the value and 
dedication of SDF members. 

Noriko Yamaguchi, however, a 
senior at the Academy, wonders whether 
all the talk of greater public under- 
standing of the SDF is not mistaken. 
She studied in France last year as 
part of the Academy’s study-abroad 
program and witnessed firsthand 
France’s military and defense education 
and its people’s understanding of 
national defense. “Having experienced 
that, I must say that discussions 
on defense in Japan need to be based 
on a much deeper understanding of 
the status of the Self-Defense Forces 
and our national defense,” she says, 
and suggests teaching about national 
defense at institutions outside of the 
Academy. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

It may be a little-known fact, but 
since 1958 the Academy has accepted 
international students from Thailand, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. In all, the Academy 
has graduated 93 international students, 
not including six who completed 
the school’s two-year graduate course 
in science and technology. There 
are 41 international students currently 
enrolled in undergraduate studies 
at the Academy (thirty Thais, five 
Singaporeans, four Malays, and two 
Filipinos), as well as four Thai students 
enrolled in the science and techno- 
logy graduate course. 

Arnold L. Gasalatan, now in his 
senior year, was one of only two cadets 
from among the top graduates of 
the Philippines’ officer-training school 
to be sent to the NDA. He arrived in 
Japan three years ago, and both his 
parents and his friends consider it 
a great honor that he was selected. 
When asked to name his most vivid 
impression of Japanese defense, he 
replies: “The Japanese public’s lack 
of awareness about its own defense. 
Not even the NDA enjoys the high 
status it should.” To him this was “hard 
to understand,” but he attributes it to 
the fact that “the Japanese Constitution 
allows for ‘self-defense’ forces only, 
and since Japan is at peace, there is little 
need for military deployment.” 
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A class of their own: The National Defense Academy's class of 1996. 
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Kunio Ogawa, a senior at the Acad- 
emy and the son of an Imperial Navy vet- 
eran, agrees: “The public, the politicians, 
and even SDF personnel need to have a 
better understanding of the dynamics of 
the Asia-Pacific region, the defense poli- 
cies of other countries in the region, and 
the defense policies of Japan.” 

Gasalatan believes Japan should 
play a larger role in the security of 
Southeast Asia. “Japan is a safe and 
peaceful country,” he explains. “If Japan 
continues to play a more active role in 
peacekeeping activities, the status of 
the SDF will rise and, in turn, so will 
public awareness of defense issues.” 


JAPAN-US SECURITY 

When asked about the Japan-US 
Security Arrangements, Gasalatan 
replies, “To those people in South- 
east Asia worried about a resurgent 
Japan, the Japan-US Security 
Arrangements serve as the ‘cork 
in the bottle’ that prevents Japan 
from remilitarizing.” 

To this Ogawa responds, “It’s 
not really a question of the size of a 
country’s military. To some Asian coun- 
tries, Japan’s defense capability could 
look threatening. What Japan needs 
to do is watch conditions in neighbor- 
ing countries and build up its defense 
capability in a manner that does not 
pose a threat.” 





8 

1995 amounted to $198.6 billion, 
up dramatically by 30.9% over 
the previous year. While this dollar- 
based figure partially reflects an 
increase in the yen’s value, JETRO 
noted that imports of manufactured 
goods on a volume basis also rose 
by a robust 22.1%. 

Imports of manufactured goods 
accounted for 59.1% of Japan’s 
total imports in 1995, an all-time 
high. Moreover, the ratio in the 
second half of the year climbed 
above 60%. Annual increases in 
imports of manufactured goods 
appear to have taken hold, with 
rises seen every year since 1993 
regardless of fluctuations in econo- 
mic performance, indicating the 
important role that imported 
products now play in production 
and consumption in the Japanese 
economy. 

Machinery contributed 16.7 points 
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Says Yamaguchi, “Although the 
public tends to see the SDF as being 
there ‘just in case,’ in the future, the 
SDF will surely play a larger role in 
creating a more peaceful environ- 
ment. I’m looking forward to fulfil- 
ling my duties as a member of the 
SDF.” 


0. needs to watch 


conditions in 
neighboring countries 
and build up 
its defense capability 
in a manner that does not 


pose a threat. & S 


—Kunio Ogawa 


Nonetheless, says Ogawa, “We 


need to think in concrete terms about 
what our response will be if the security 
of Japan is threatened. I intend to 
increase my insight into the dynamics 
of the region and become a military 
specialist who could provide advice 
to political leaders when necessary.” 


sion of markets for high- -tech frodades 
supported increased imports of 
computers and Integrated Circuits. 
Imports of automobiles produced 
offshore by Japanese manufacturers 
accelerated, while price cutting by 
foreign manufacturers enlarged their 
market share. 

Capital goods accounted for 20.5% 
of Japan’s total imports in 1995. 
Remarkably, in the second half of 


the year, the capital goods imports 








Gasalatan, who studies information 
technology at the Academy and prac- 
tices the Japanese martial art of Aikido, 
says that when he graduates and returns 
to the Philippines next year he will tell 
people about Japanese culture and the 
things he learned during his stay. He 
hopes to serve as a bridge between 

military organizations in the two 

countries. 

Ogawa, who plans to join Japan’s 
Maritime Self-Defense Force, 
spent three weeks last fall study- 
ing at the US Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, Maryland. He still 
exchanges E-mail with students 
he met there. 

“The important thing is human 
relations—coming in contact with 
lots of different people, talking 
to them, and developing ties. 
I intend to keep meeting people 
from around the world, both inside 
and outside of the Academy.” 

The young men and women 
who make up the student body 
of today’s National Defense 

Academy are a different breed from 
their predecessors. As they prepare 
to take wing, their concerns lie 
not only with the welfare of Japan, 
but with the welfare of the world 
as well. ® 


BY KUNIO NISHIMURA AND HITOSHI CHIBA 





from savant Every, country and 
region were up for the year. The Euro- 
pean Union and the US made signifi- 
cant contributions to the overall 
increase, and the trend of expanding 
imports of Asian-made products 
continued. Though the growth rate 
of total manufactured imports 
declined in the last half of 1995, 
imports of machinery products from 
the US and Asian NIEs grew vigor- 

HC 


ously. 














" ESSAY" 


JAPAN AND THE BOMB 


Matake Kamiya, associate professor of International Relations at the National Defense Academy of Japan, 
argues that, contrary to rising foreign opinion, there is no chance of Japan developing nuclear weapons 


ILL Japan go nuclear?” 
Few questions produce 
such a sharp perception gap 
between the Japanese and the rest of 
the world as this one. 

For most Japanese, it is unimagin- 
able that their country could ever try 
to go nuclear. Regardless of faith or 
ideology, there is a common and 
extremely deep-set antinuclear feeling 
in Japan. And Japanese believe, 
however blithely, that these feelings 
should be obvi- 
ous to people 
from other coun- 
tries. Apparently, ° 
they are not. ' 

Many people 
argue that Japan 
is a country try- 
ing to survive in 
an international 
community that 
is in anarchy 
(lacks a central 
government), just 
like everybody 
else. And just like 
everybody else, it 
will do whatever 
it can to protect 
itself from out- 
side threats, avail- 
ing itself of the 
most effective 
and economical 
means at its dis- 
posal. Japan not 
only has the ca- 
pacity to go nuclear, it is in a position 
in which that option would not appear 
unattractive, and that is why foreign- 
ers are seriously considering the poten- 
tial for Japanese nuclear armament and 
its ramifications for the surrounding 
countries. 

Yet, the idea that Japan would build 
a nuclear arsenal anytime in the 
foreseeable future is mistaken, and on 
a number of grounds. These fall under 
the broad headings of Japan’s national 
interests, Japan’s nuclear development 
capability, and the feelings of the 





Embassy in Tokyo. 





Demonstrators opposed to France’s nuclea 





in the foreseeable future. 
BY MATAKE KAMIYA 


Japanese people towards nuclear 
weapons. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS: AGAINST 
JAPAN’S NATIONAL INTERESTS 

A cost-benefit analysis uncovers at 
least four basic reasons why obtaining a 
nuclear arsenal would be counter to 
Japan’s national interests. First, a 
Japanese nuclear arsenal can be counted 
on to undermine the international 
environment in which Japan lives. As a 
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resource-poor island country, friendly 
international relations are Japan’s only 
hope for maintaining its security and 
prosperity. Japan imports nearly 85% of 
its energy requirements and almost 100% 
of its petroleum requirements. In 1993, 
Japan also imported $39.4 billion in food. 
Being surrounded by water, Japan 
depends on the sea-lanes for its 
imports and exports. That is why when 
Japanese talk of world peace and 
prosperity being the foundation for the 
country’s security and prosperity, as 
the Diplomatic Bluebooks recently 








r tests in the South Pacific picket the French 





emphasized, it is not mere rhetoric. 

Since the end of World War II, Japan 
has gone out of its way to build and 
maintain friendly relations with the coun- 
tries of East Asia. For the last half 
century Japanese have used every oppor- 
tunity to show their neighbors that Japan 
has been reborn as “a nation of peace.” 
Japan’s defense policy, which is exclu- 
sively defense-oriented, has played 
a particularly large role in restoring the 
trust of other East Asian countries by 
providing clear 
evidence of Ja- 
pan’s resolve not 
to become a mili- 
tary power. Were 
Japan to go nu- 
clear, fifty years of 
postwar diplo- 
macy would im- 
mediately go up in 
smoke. 

The comments 
of Foreign Min- 
ister YOhei Kono 
in an August 3, 
1994 press confer- 
ence express a 
clear understand- 
ing of these reali- 
ties on the part of 
the government of 
Japan. When ask- 
ed about the “nu- 
¢ clear option,” Ko- 
& no declared flatly 

that it “would not 

benefit Japan at 
all” since it would increase tensions with 
its neighbors, the US, and presumably many 
other countries besides. 

Second, contrary to what most foreign- 
ers believe, a nuclear arsenal would almost 
certainly be detrimental to Japan’s military 
security. Security is currently very good in 
the Asia-Pacific region. Were Japan to go 
nuclear, it would deal a major blow to what 
used to be a friendly environment. Japa- 
nese nuclear armament could be counted 
on to trigger an arms race in Northeast Asia 
that would ultimately only reduce every- 
one’s security. In a worst-case scenario, an 
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Naturally opposed to the bomb: Handmade paper umbrellas float down the Motoyasu River in Hiroshima on August 6, 1995 to 





commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the dropping of the A-bomb on that city. The Atomic Bomb Dome is in the background. 


acquisition of nuclear weapons by Japan 
would prompt South Korea and Taiwan to 
go nuclear as well. 

Japan’s Defense Agency recognizes 
these facts quite soberly. An article in 
the December 2, 1995 Weekly Toyokeizai 
reports that a study conducted in 1994 
by agency personnel and military 
officers at the behest of Administrative 
Vice-Minister Shigeru Hatakeyama found 
little if any merit to Japan in nuclear 
armament. The report concluded that there 
was no strategic rationale for embarking 
on nuclear weapons development. 

Related to this point is reason number 
three—the detrimental impact on Japan’s 
relationship with the US, its most 
important bilateral relationship. The US 
is not asking Japan to become a military 
power and indeed would find it difficult 
to accept the idea of Japan going nuclear. 
For example, in March 1990, Major 
General Henry Stackpole, commander 
of the US Marine Corps bases in Japan, 
sparked a public debate by openly declar- 
ing that one of the most important 
functions of the US forces in Japan was 
to prevent Japan from rearming. In an 
interview with The Washington Post 
he stated, “No one wants a rearmed, 
resurgent Japan ... So we are a cap in the 
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bottle, if you will.” At the time, the US 
government denied that it held that view, 
but most people saw in the commander’s 
words a truthful statement of the US 
position. Since that time, his sentiments 
have been echoed in comments by 
many American politicians and security 
experts. 

Fourth, and again in contradiction 
to the views expressed by many 
foreigners, choosing to go nuclear 
would only weaken Japan’s political 
clout. Those who stress the potential 
for Japanese nuclear armament see 
nuclear weapons as a symbol of a 
country’s power and prestige in the 
international community and therefore 
consider them a good way to boost 
Japan’s political clout. Nothing could 
be further from the truth—one need 
only recall the enormity of the inter- 
national outcry against recent French 
nuclear tests in the South Pacific to 
understand that. With the indefinite 
extension of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, there is a stronger international 
consensus that countries that try to 
acquire nuclear weapons are villains, 
which makes it unlikely that those who 
go ahead and develop weapons in 
contravention of the treaty will find 





their standing and voice in international 
affairs at all improved. This is even 
more true for Japan, which has won 
other countries’ respect for not going 
nuclear even though it has latent 
nuclear capability. It is hard to believe 
that a nuclear program would at this 
point improve Japan’s international 
position. 

For example, were Japan to make 
clear its intentions to build a nuclear 
arsenal, it would have to give up on its 
most important foreign-policy goal of 
recent years, a permanent seat on the 
UN Security Council. Many of the 
countries that have expressed their sup- 
port for its bid have listed Japan’s non- 
nuclear status as one of their reasons 
for doing so. 


JAPAN HAS NO IMMEDIATE 
NUCLEAR CAPABILITY 

Those who emphasize the potential for 
Japan to go nuclear in the not too distant 
future argue that of all the elements neces- 
sary to be a nuclear power, the only one 
that Japan lacks is will. Japan, they say, has 
the capacity, technology, and plutonium 
stores needed to make bombs if it wanted 
to do so. It also has the H2 rocket, which 
could easily be converted into a 








ballistic missile to deliver warheads to 
their targets. This is a mistaken point 
of view. 

In the first place, Japan does not 
have the weapons-grade plutonium 
required to make bombs. All of the 
plutonium in Japanese possession is 
for nuclear reactors. To develop 
militarily-meaningful nuclear weapons, 
Japan would have to build a new 
facility dedicated to the extraction of 


that would require a large fleet of 


SLBM-armed nuclear subs. Japanese 
experts say it will be seven or eight 
years at the earliest before Japan has 
the technology to build and deploy 
nuclear submarines. 

These considerations force us 
to conclude that for all its latent nuclear 
capability, Japan is not capable of imme- 
diately going nuclear. There appears to 
be some myth-making about Japan’s | 





of Japanese defense policy first advocated 
by Prime Minister Eisaku Sato in 1967— 
“no possession,” “no production,” and “no 
introduction” of nuclear weapons—trepre- 
sent the deep-set antinuclear feelings that 
history has imbued in the people of Japan. 
Those who maintain that Japan might 
go nuclear argue that the ideas and 
feelings of the people can change as 
| their country’s relative power position in 
| the international community evolves. 


ek ee ne me | 





APEC leaders gather i in 1 Osaka, Naveniber 1995: “Sec ur ity is currently very good in the Asia-Pac ific region. Were Japan to go nuc ‘lear; it 
would deal a major blow to what used to be a friendly environment.’ 


large amounts of weapons-grade 
material. Japan is an open society and 
it is also subject to strict inspections by 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. There is no way it could 
pursue such a project in secret. 
Japanese experts claim that the time 
required for the country to be able to 
extract largeamounts of weapons-grade 
plutonium needs to be measured in 
decades, not years. 

Second, Japan does not have the 
technology to produce ballistic 
missiles. The H2 rocket is powered with 
liquid oxygen and liquid hydrogen, 
fuels that are unsuited to ballistic 
missiles. Converting it to military 
purposes is not realistic. Nor does 
Japan have the technology to build 
the reentry mechanisms that are also 
essential to ballistic missiles. 

Third, even if Japan was able to 
build intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM), these would be extremely 
vulnerable to a first-strike attack 
because Japan’s total land area is so 
small, leaving the country without a 
credible retaliatory capability. To have 
a credible second-strike capability, it 
would have to deploy submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBM), but 





nuclear capability at work in the 
arguments about imminent Japanese 
armament. 


THE JAPANESE PEOPLE ARE 
OPPOSED TO NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

I stated at the beginning of this article 
that there is an extremely strong anti- 
nuclear sentiment in this country that is 
common to most Japanese. One might 
well wonder why. 

Obviously, a major part in this is 
Japan’s tragic experiences as the victim 
of two nuclear attacks. The two bombs 
dropped on Japan in August 1945 killed 
more than 100,000 in Hiroshima and 
more than 70,000 in Nagasaki. In the 
years that followed, tens of thousands 
more died from “atomic-bomb related 
disease.” Half a century later, there are 
still many who suffer from the after- 
effects of radiation exposure. 

The bomb has made a deep impression 
on Japanese culture. Over the past 
fifty years numerous books, television 
programs, and even comic books dealing 
with Hiroshima and Nagasaki have been 
written and produced, and through them, 
later generations have been able to 
experience something of the horrors of the 
bomb. The “Three Non-Nuclear Principles” 





Current antinuclear sentiment does not, 
therefore, constitute an impediment 
to future nuclear armament, they say. But 
objectively speaking, they are taking 
too little regard of the unique Japanese 
experience of having been the victim of 
two nuclear attacks. There may be no 
guarantee that Japanese antinuclear 
feeling will be eternal and unwavering, 
but it is far stronger than those who warn 
of impending Japanese nuclear armament 
give it credit for. 

So far Japan has chosen the path 
of being a non-nuclear state in spite of 
its latent nuclear capability, depending on 
the nuclear umbrella of the US to deal with 
the threat from neighbors who have or are 
seeking nuclear weapons. It is unrealistic 
to believe that Japan will stray from this 
course and develop its own nuclear 
arsenal. ® 





The author is associate profes- 
sor of International Relations at 
the National Defense Academy 
of Japan. He was born in 1961 
and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo in 1985. He also 
served as distinguished research 
fellow at the Centre for Strategic 
Studies in New Zealand between 1994 and 1995 
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" ECONOMY FEATURE * 


WHITHER THE NEW CAPITAL? 


The legislature is scheduled to confirm a new location for the Japanese capital in 
about two years time, but can we expect anything to come of the plans? 


OR the last six } 

months, talk in Japan 

has been dominated 
by the argument over using 
tax money to clean up the 
bad debts of the jusen (hous- 
ing finance companies). But 
there is another issue wait- 
ing in the wings, one that 
will be a major topic of dis- 
cussion over the next two 
years: should the capital be 
moved out of Tokyo, and if 
so, where? 

It was only a mere 130 
years ago, in 1868, that the 
government of Meiji Japan 
settled on Tokyo for its 
capital. During the thirteen 
centuries prior to that the 
political center had moved 
around quite regularly, from 
Nara to Kyoto, Kamakura, 
back to Kyoto, and then to 
Edo (modern-day Tokyo). 
Japan was officially an im- 
perial state during that time, 
but the emperor always 
lived in either Nara or Kyoto 
as both the symbol of au- 
thority and the possessor of 
unifying force. As the war- 
rior class emerged in the 
Kamakura period (1185- 
1333), however, real author- 
ity was transferred to the shogun (military 
ruler). In the Edo period (1600-1868), the 
shogun established the bakufu (military 
government) at a different location from 
the imperial residence, resulting in what 
was in fact a dual-capital state. With the 
demise of the ruling class and the intro- 
duction of western civilization during and 
after the Meiji period (1868-1940), both 
authority and force were concentrated in 
Tokyo. 

And so for the last 130 years Tokyo 
has been the center of Japan’s politics, 
government, jurisprudence, foreign rela- 
tions, economics, industry, finance, cul- 
ture, education, and information. Today, 
more than 11 million people live within 
its borders and about 33 million (27% of 
the entire population) in the surrounding 
area. The only other advanced country 


Little room 
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for improvement: Taito and Sumida Wards, either side of the 
Sumida River, northeastern Tokyo. 


with such an overwhelming concentration 
of functions and services in one city is, 
perhaps, France. 


WHY MOVE? 

There are several reasons why there 
has been talk of the need to move the capi- 
tal. The first and most obvious is the need 
to rectify the overconcentration in and de- 
pendence on Tokyo. The second is To- 
kyo’s vulnerability to large earthquakes. 
But there was another reason given even 
more emphasis by the Commission on 
Moving the Capital, which after three 
years of deliberations submitted its final 
report to the prime minister in December. 
The commission highlights the outdated- 
ness, rigidity, and opaqueness of the 
frameworks and practices that have taken 
root in Japanese politics, government, 








economics, and society over 
the past sixty years and 
warns that if they are not re- 
formed Japan will have only 
limited potential for devel- 
opment in the twenty-first 
century. There is thus a “his- 
torical imperative” to move 
the capital. What the com- 
mission means, essentially, 
is that we need to destroy the 
cozy interdependence be- 
tween politics, government, 
and industry, to move more 
authority out of the center 
and into the hands of local 
people, and to create a soci- 
ety that values transparency, 
simplicity, and efficiency. 
Moving the capital will be 
the most effective way to 
spark the revolution that will 
achieve those goals. 

This is not the first time 
there have been calls for 
moving Japan’s capital. 
When Tokyo was hit with 
severe water shortages in 
the early 1950s, the govern- 
ment considered moving 
someplace else. At the cen- 
tennial of the Meiji Resto- 
ration (1968), the govern- 
ment asked the public to 
submit ideas for the con- 
struction of a new capital. But neither of 
these processes resulted in anything con- 
crete. Both the politicians and the gen- 
eral public became so obsessed with the 
question of where the best location would 
be that no national consensus on the move 
could be reached. To avoid the mistakes 
of the past, a group of more than 250 
Dietmen in favor of moving the capital 
has promised not to try to lure the capital 
to their electoral districts and to leave the 
decision on the location up to a soon-to- 
be-formed neutral institution. 





CONCRETE (?) PLANS 

Several committees within the govern- 
ment began examining the move in 1990 
and in 1992 the “Law Concerning Mov- 
ing the Capital” passed with an over- 
whelming majority of the ruling and 





opposition parties. Under the Law, the 
Commission on Moving the Capital 
(chaired by Osamu Uno) is charged with 
creating an image of the new capital, and 
defining its size, the process for the move, 
and the criteria for the selection of the 
location. It recently reported back to the 
prime minister. Below is an outline of the 
points it makes. 

First, the new capital should be a city 
devoted to politics (including the Diet) 
and government administration. Care 
should be taken to separate politics and 
economic activities so as not to build an- 
other Tokyo. 

Second, the capital should have an 
ultimate population of about 600,000 and 
be about 9,000 hectares in area. 

Third, the criteria for the new capital 
are that it be accessible by bullet train 
from Tokyo in about two hours, be no less 
than 60 and no more than 300 kilometers 
away from Tokyo, have an international 
airport within about 40 minutes access 
time, have land available for smooth ac- 
quisition, not be vulnerable to earthquake 
or drought, and not be subject to urban 
sprawl from existing major cities. 

The remaining schedule calls for an 
expert neutral body to select candidates 
for the capital within the next two years, 
with the final decision to be made by the 
Diet. Construction will begin in 2000 and 
the first Diet session in the new capital 
will be convened in 2010. 

The plans sound fine, but it is still too 
early to declare with any certainty that 
the capital will be moving. The key to 
success will depend on whether or not 
plans can reach a happy medium between 
requirements and realistic possibilities. 

The most basic requirement is that a 
majority of the population be in favor of 
the move or at least willing to support it. 
Opinion polls are taken periodically and 
they show the numbers in favor to be grad- 
ually increasing. In 1992, 58.2% were in 
favor, 15.2% opposed; in 1994, 73.5% in 
favor, 20.1% opposed. A recent survey of 
664 mayors from around the country (con- 


SHOULD THE CAPITAL 
BE MOVED FROM Te (%) 





Note: Figures from public correspondence to local government offices. 


Source: Prime Minister's Office 





ducted by the NIKKEI Institute for Indus- 
try and Consumption) found 87% of them 
agreeing on the need to move the capital. 

Obviously, there is opposition to the 
idea, not least from Tokyo itself. The To- 
kyo Metropolitan Government argues that 
having a mere 600,000 move out is not 
going to make much of a dent in its popu- 
lation or its overconcentration, that addi- 
tional investments can solve the over- 
crowding, and that devolving authority to 
local governments ought to take priority 
over moving the capital. 

The prefectures bordering on Tokyo 
are also less than enthusiastic about the 
move. To the rest of the country, however, 
their opinions smack of regional egoism 
and fail to elicit much sympathy. Even 
still, of the 87% who are in favor of the 
move, 38% say it is still too early, an in- 
dication that however much they may be 
in favor of the idea, they have little confi- 
dence in its realization. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 

Soon after his inauguration, Prime 
Minister Ryttaro Hashimoto outlined four 
challenges that Japan must tackle: deregu- 
lation, administrative reform, devolution 
of authority, and moving the capital. 
These challenges are deeply interrelated, 
but if the Hashimoto government is able 
to retain a stable hold on power, substan- 
tial progress can be made towards them 
by 2000. 

The cost of the new capital, not in- 
cluding such infrastructure items as ex- 
pressways, bullet-train lines, and air- 
ports, is estimated at ¥14 trillion ($133 
billion). But even with the infrastructure 
included, it should be possible to com- 
plete the project for under ¥20 trillion 
($190 billion). With construction spread 
out over ten years, that is a plausible fund- 
ing figure. 

The last problem, and the one that 
most interests the general public, is where 
the capital will be moved to. Ten local leg- 
islatures have already thrown their hats 
into the race, but if the 300 kilometer limit 
is actually respected, 
the area will be limited 
to Sendai in the north 
and Nagoya in the south. 
On an overall evalua- 
tion, the most promising 
candidates at the mo- 
ment would seem to be 
Fukushima, Tochigi, 
Shizuoka, Aichi, and 
Gifu Prefectures, but this 
is a political decision of 
such historical import 
that there is no telling 
what the final outcome 
will be. 











Car trouble: Motorists inch through Tokyo. 


Japan has so far been very successful 
at developing micro technology—things 
like semiconductors, quartz watches, 
Walkman stereos, autofocus cameras, 
video decks, and electronic organizers— 
but has not necessarily done well with 
big projects like space development 
and new city construction. Such head- 
line postwar projects as Tama New 
Town, Tsukuba Science City, and Narita 
Airport still have many unresolved prob- 
lems. 

Whether the building of the new capi- 
tal is successful will depend on Japan’s 
urban design concept and abilities, its 
administrative and planning abilities; its 
advanced technology in construction, 
civil engineering, and telecommunica- 
tions; its environmental protection tech- 
nology, and its ability to effectively and 
efficiently carry out large public works 
projects. In short, it will be a test of how 
well Japan is able to make use of wide- 
ranging investments, a rare opportunity 
to gauge the country’s general intellec- 
tual capacity. By the time of the Nagano 
Olympics in 1998, we should know 
whether the new capital will be a gift 
to future generations or a mere pipe 
dream. ® 





The author is the executive direc- 
tor of the Japan Economic Re- 
search Institute, a professor atthe | 
Teikyo Heisei University, and dis- | 
tinguished honorary professor of | 
the University of Alabama. Bornin | 
1940, he graduated from the De- 
partment of Economics at Keio [7 

University in 1963. From 1988-1991 he was a director 
at the Economic and Industrial Research Department 
of the Japan Development Bank. His publications 
include Toshi Saisei no Nyuu Furontia (the new fron- 
tier for urban regeneration). 
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= FUTURE INDUSTRIES= 


OSTMODERN SHO 


Kaoru Nomiyama, executive director of the Japan Direct Marketing Association, 
on the booming popularity of mail-order shopping in Japan. 


shopping has enjoyed explosive 

growth in Japan. Sales were posting 
double digit increases annually until four 
or five years ago, when the collapse 
of the “bubble economy” and 
subsequent recession held growth 
to single digits. However, this 
industry is earning note both in 
Japan and abroad, as mail-order 
sales alone continue to grow, while 
other retailers, such as department 
and chain stores, have experienced 
negative growth for the past four 
years. 

In 1975, sales in the mail- 
order shopping industry totaled 
¥240 billion ($2.29 billion). This 
figure then grew at a rapid pace, 
virtually doubling every five years, 
reaching ¥460 billion in 1980, 
¥830 billion in 1985, and ¥1.64 
trillion in 1990. The most recent 
figures, for 1994, are just over 
¥2 trillion ($19 billion), representing 
a 4.7% increase on the previous year. 

Although mail-order shopping 
continues to grow rapidly, its share of the 
overall retail industry is still only 1.4%. 
Considering that mail-order shopping 
accounts for 4-5% of the retail markets 
of the US and Germany, mail-order 
shopping in Japan would seem to have 
ample room for growth. 

Japanese mail-order customers are 
predominantly women under 40 years of 
age. The best-selling products are 
clothing, which accounts for almost 40% 
of sales, followed by furniture and home 
electrical appliances, then jewelry, 
accessories, and health and beauty 
products. Most are sold through catalogs, 
newspaper inserts, and advertisements in 
newspapers, magazines, and on television. 

In the US and Europe, customers 
pay in advance by using their credit card 
or sending a check. In Japan, advance 
payments account for only about 10% of 
transactions, with C.O.D. (cash on deliv- 
ery) or paying on invoice being the most 
popular payment methods. Japanese 
consumers are scrupulous in forwarding 
payment to the mail-order company, even 
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BY KAORU NOMIYAMA 


after receiving the goods. Non-payment 
is a problem that rarely occurs. The 
return rate for goods is around 3.2% and 
the unpaid bill rate is around 0.3%. These 
figures are very low compared to the US 
and Europe. 






SHOPPING WITH CONFIDENCE 
Changes in the social structure can 
be cited as a major reason for the growth of 
mail-order shopping. Women, traditionally 
responsible for family shopping, now hold 
down jobs, study, and have less time to 
spend shopping, so use catalogs to save 
time. It can be said that the growth in mail- 
order shopping is related to the increase in 
female participation rates in the workforce. 
The way consumers look at mail- 
order shopping has also changed: in the 
past, it was viewed suspiciously as a way 
of selling inferior products. Improvements 
in business ethics have seen a favorable 
re-evaluation by the general public of the 
mail-order industry. Companies have 
voluntarily set up their own returns 
systems and action lines for dealing with 
complaints, meaning that consumers can 
now shop by mail order with confidence. 
Numerous technological innovations 
are also encouraging growth in mail- 
order shopping. Home courier delivery 
systems now cover the length and breadth 
of the Japanese archipelago. Goods can 
be delivered to your door within two or 
three days. 
Computers have meant greater 









fh mail- order catalogs. 





systematization: customers need only give 
their name, telephone number, and 
address, and their purchasing history will 
appear on the operator’s screen. In 
addition, stocks of the products ordered 
are also displayed. 

Mail-order shopping compa- 
nies build customer information 
into databases, which are useful 
for sending out catalogs and direct 
mail. In the US and Europe, 
exchanging customer lists is 
commonplace. In Japan, most 
mail-order companies regard 
customer lists as valuable in- 
house property, and not so many 
exchange them. 

There are no restrictions in 
Japan on entry into the mail-order 
shopping market. Anyone can run 
© their own mail-order shopping 
3s company. Market entry from 

a overseas is also unrestricted. 
However, there are legal regula- 
tions governing advertising. Regulations 
under the “Law Concerned with Door-to- 
door Sales” impose fines for exaggerated 
or false advertising. In addition, if orders 
are received with advance payment there 
is an obligation-to-notify agreement. 
However, no letter is required if the goods 
are sent out within one week of the order 
being received. 

There are few regulations in terms of 
such contracts, but caution is required as 
there are regulations on goods themselves. 
These come under legislation such as the 
Pharmaceutical Affairs Law, the Food Sani- 
tation Law, and the Electrical Appliance and 
Material Control Law. 

The high cost of telephone and postal 
charges are a problematic issue for the 
mail-order shopping industry in Japan. 
The long-distance toll charge for distances 
over 160 kilometers is ¥140 ($1.30) 
for three minutes in Japan, compared to 
¥100 to ¥200 (95¢ to $1.80) in the US 
and ¥40 (38¢) in the UK. The postage on 
direct mail is also several times more 
expensive than in the US or Europe. The 
increase in double-income families also 
means more customers are asking for 
delivery on their day off, Sunday. 


Another busy day at the distribution center. 
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Technology lag The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
says Japan invests much less on infor- 
mation technologies than other industri- 
alized nations. The OECD says the US is 
the leader in purchases of computers and 
other information-processing equipment, 
spending 2.8% of its gross domestic 
product. Next came New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Australia. The 
world’s 22 industrialized nations 
invested an average of 2% on informa- 
tion technology. Japan invested a mere 
1.5%, placing it ahead of only Italy, 
Mexico, and Portugal. Looking at Internet 
hookups, Iceland leads the way with 182 
per 10,000 population, Finland is second 
with 142, and the US is third with 124. 
Japan, meanwhile, lags far behind, with 
only 7.8 of every 10,000 citizens 
hooked up to the “Net.” Obviously, 
Japan's technology lag calls the nation’s 
future competitiveness into question. 


Missing the bus Tour bus companies 
depend on three kinds of trips: school 
trips, ski tours, and company outings. All 
three are losing popularity. School trips 
to the ancient capital of Kyoto, for exam- 
ple, used to be the bread and butter of 
the bus business. In 1992, the Japan 
Travel Bureau sent 27,000 busloads of 
kids to Kyoto, but expects to send only 
21,000 busloads this year. Company trips 
are also losing popularity, especially 
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Specification by customers of a delivery 
time, such as in the morning or after- 
noon, creates delivery bottlenecks. 
Some people feel that being sent direct 
mail is an invasion of privacy. Companies 
find themselves in the position of having 
to explain how they got the customer’s 
address. Thus, some companies have 
implemented Mail Preference Services 
(MPS) as a way of dealing with such com- 
plaints. However, it seems likely that regu- 
lations on the protection of information 
about individuals, such as customer lists, 
will eventually be introduced in Japan. 
Despite these problems, the mail- 
order shopping industry has a bright 
future. One of the main reasons is Japan’s 
rapidly aging population. Until now, 
mature shoppers have given mail-order 
shopping a wide berth. They will not buy 
a product unless they have seen it, touched 
it, and compared it with other products. 
However, the mature generation will have 
little choice but to rely on mail-order 
shopping as their mobility decreases and 
leaving the home becomes difficult. These 
people are the mail-order shoppers of the 
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among younger workers. Growing sales 
of four-wheel-drive vehicles, meanwhile, 
are wreaking havoc with the ski tour in- 
dustry. Last season, about 18,000 ski 
buses left Tokyo for the slopes, compared 
to twice that number in 1989. And the 
number of tour buses registered in Tokyo 
is declining too, down by 200 in the past 
two years to around 2,200. 


Salaryman stats Chiyoda Mutual Life 


asked 400 salarymen aged 20 to 49 about 
life in their companies. Almost 40% said 
the hardest thing to take was the lack 
of pay raises; 21% said it was the 
fruitlessness of their hard work. How do 
they relieve their corporate stress? 





Stress management 
Drinking is popular: for almost half of those 
surveyed, stress management comes 
out of a bottle. Some 35% offload their 
stress in chats with friends, and 34% 
sweat it out through sports. Just 35% said 
they were satisfied with their relationships 
in the company, yet only 13% gave an 
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future. The disabled are also expected to 
make greater use of mail-order shopping 
as confidence in the industry continues 
to grow. 

In addition to the traditional media, the 
use of multimedia is now becoming 
increasingly popular in promoting mail- 
order shopping. Consumers are able to 
choose the products they want through an 
interactive, on-screen dialogue. It is also 
possible to pay for goods by electronic 
commercial transaction. On-line multime- 
dia shopping will lead to a lowering of 
costs, since catalogs incur paper, printing, 
and delivery costs. The supply of cheaper 
products will likely translate into more 
sales, which in turn will create a steady 
increase in the share that mail-order shop- 
ping holds in the retail industry. ® 





The author is the executive 
director of the Japan Direct 
Marketing Association. He was 
bornin 1929 and graduated from 
the Faculty of Literature at the 
University of Tokyo in 1953. 
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outright “no” answer. And what about 
the idea of changing jobs, heresy only 
a few years ago? Over 72% said they 
think about it. 


On the rocks Consumption of Japa- 
nese-made whiskey dropped from 
250,000 kiloliters in 1988 to 130,000 
kiloliters in 1994. And it continues to 
decline by some 15% a year. One 
distiller had to slash production at its 
Hokkaido plant by 90%. Marketing 
experts say that while sake and beer 
producers have been able to capital- 
ize on “natural and healthy” themes in 
their advertising, it might be difficult to 
make the same case for the harder stuff. 
But clearly, distillers have to come up 
with something to capture tipplers’ 
imaginations if they want to survive. 


Buying power Adults in the Tokyo area 
have an average of ¥551,000($5, 120) 
in savings that they can spend basically 
any way they want, according to a recent 
survey. The average figure doesn’t tell 
the whole story, however; 80% had less 
than ¥500,000 ($4,647) and 10% had 
more than ¥1 million ($9,293).Working 
women had an average of ¥1,008,000 
($9,294), and non-management white- 
collar workers typically had ¥569,000 
($5,288) socked away. 





BY CHARLES WHIPPLE 
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COMMON PROBLEMS IN 
GERMANY AND JAPAN 


“If technological change really is moving the foundations of economic activities, 
then the problems in Germany and Japan are serious indeed.” 


BY KAZUO UEDA, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


T HE German economy is in a 
slump. The inflation rate is low— 
as one would expect from Ger- 
many—but in 1995, GDP growth sank to 
1.9%. The fourth quarter actually re- 
corded a 1.6% contraction (in annualized 
terms). Meanwhile, unemployment has 
risen to a postwar high of 11.1%, and both 
the current account and the government 
budget are running large deficits. 

Obviously, a certain percentage of 
these problems can be written off as the 
prolonged costs of reunification, but that 
does not appear to be the whole story. The 
March 18 issue of Newsweek ran a fea- 
ture on Germany in which it analyzed the 
structural problems that the country will 
need to overcome. 

According to Newsweek, the problem 
is that several of the main pillars support- 
ing the German economy have been 
weakened. The country’s labor unions 
have had the right to actively take part in 
their companies’ management, which 
bred a culture of cooperation among labor 
and managers. In finance, Germany’s 
strongest banks, unlike the United States’ 
mutual funds, are willing to provide in- 
dustry with long-term capital, which has 
done much to stabilize corporate manage- 
ment. 

While apparently laudable, these prac- 
tices have also brought problems. Thanks 
to the unions, wages in Germany are 
among the highest in the world, and banks 
continued to shell out money to Daimler- 
Benz even as it posted the largest loss in 
Germany’s history. But even more prob- 
lematic is government interference in the 
economy. In the state of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, for example, companies must 
secure the approval of eighty-nine differ- 
ent government agencies just to build a 
new factory. 

Germany’s problems to a large extent 
mirror Japan’s. Regardless of how much 
can be laid at the unions’ door, wages in 
Japan are also among the highest in the 
world, which is why its manufacturing 
industry is moving production overseas. 

And Japan’s financial services indus- 
try is in far worse straits than Germany’s. 
The most obvious symptom of this is the 
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Germany and Japan need to revamp their “engines of growth.” 


bad-debt crisis, but before too much 
longer Japan will also have to face the 
question of whether its “main bank” sys- 
tem can, or even ought to, survive. As in 
Germany, Japanese banks have a stronger 
role in corporate management than do 
shareholders. In the past, this was praised 
as a positive factor for economic devel- 
opment, but the very banks that were sup- 
posed to be the engines of growth were 
also the ones who poured money into 
companies that would eventually default, 
not to mention the dismal job they made 
of trying to rebuild their troubled borrow- 
ers (witness the jusen, or housing finance 
companies). These blemishes have done 
much to undermine faith in the “main 
bank” myth. 

And Japan has even more need to re- 
lax and eliminate government regulation 
than Germany does. Gratefully, the Ad- 
ministrative Reform Promotion Commit- 
tee seems willing to really get on with the 
task. 

What are the root causes of these com- 
mon problems? Technological change 
probably explains a good deal of it. It has 
been the nature of technology up to this 
time that laborers with education at a set 
level or better could work together to 





achieve dramatic gains in productivity as 
a group. The classic example is process- 
ing and assembly, as typified by the auto- 
motive industry. To boost labor’s desire 
to be productive, government-provided 
social safety nets ranked alongside coop- 
erative relationships within the work place 
as the most effective tool. 

Then along came computer and 
communications technologies, which 
brought about a dramatic increase in the 
role of intellectual capital in the produc- 
tion process. Today, worker cooperation 
has been supplanted by individual super- 
stars who are able to think up a piece of 
software that becomes a world standard. 
This is a competition between people of 
high intellect, and the way to boost their 
productivity is with wage incentives and 
a deregulated environment that enables 
new ideas to be quickly moved into 
practice. 

If technological change really is 
moving the foundations of economic 
activities, then the problems in Germany 
and Japan are serious indeed. Marx once 
said that technology defines productive 
relationships. That seems to be exactly 
what is happening today, and on a global 
scale. ® 
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ALLIANCE 


“REAFFIRMED” 


President Clinton and Prime Minister Hashimoto reaffirm 
the importance of the US-Japan security relationship for peace 
and stability in the Asia-Pacific region. 


BY YOSHIHIDE SOEYA, KEIO UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


N April 12, Prime Minister 

Ryutaro Hashimoto and US 

Ambassador Walter Mondale 
announced in Tokyo that the Futenma 
Marine Corps Air Station in Okinawa 
would be returned to Japan in the next 
five to seven years. The announcement 
marked the most dramatic change in 
the US-Japan alliance since the end 
of the Cold War, and the first time 
since the signing of the US-Japan Secu- 
rity Treaty in 1951 that the US has 
agreed to reduce the number of its 
military bases in Japan. The central 
functions of the Futenma base will be 
transferred to the Kadena base in Okinawa 
and the Iwakuni base in Yamaguchi 
Prefecture. 

The return of the Futenma base is 
seen by many Japanese as the direct 
result of Prime Minister Hashimoto’s 
strong stand on the issue of US forces 
in Okinawa. Hashimoto first made 





reference to a possible return of the 
Futenma base in February during a 
meeting with President Clinton in Santa 
Monica, California. 

After the rape of a twelve-year-old 
Japanese girl by three US servicemen in 
Okinawa last September, the Japanese 
government reached a political impasse 
regarding its policy toward US troops in 
Okinawa. At loggerheads were the rising 
demand for a reduction in the security 
burden imposed on Okinawa Prefecture 
(75% of all US military facilities in Ja- 
pan are based in Okinawa, an island pre- 
fecture that accounts for only 0.6% of 
Japan’s total land mass) and calls for the 
strengthening of the US-Japan security 
relationship due to the uncertainty of the 
post-Cold War era. The intent of the ac- 
cord reached in April was clearly to re- 
duce the security burden on Okinawa 
without compromising the strength of the 
US-Japan security alliance. 








Still, questions regarding the effective- 
ness of the accord remain. Will it mollify 
the anger of Okinawans and, for that mat- 
ter, residents of other localities who bear 
a disproportionate burden of the US mili- 
tary presence in Japan? And supposing 
the April accord does not accomplish 
this, how will the governments of Japan 
and the US deal with the rising national- 
ist sentiments in Japan while continuing 
to support the US-Japan security relation- 
ship? 

Shortly after the accord was reached, 
Governor of Okinawa Masahide Ota 
pledged to continue efforts to further 
reduce the US military presence in 
Okinawa—a sentiment echoed by Mayor 
Yoshimitsu Kifune of Iwakuni, the city 
that will receive the lion’s share of 
Futenma’s military functions. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that the dilemma faced 
by Washington and Tokyo concerning 
military bases in Okinawa will continue, 
both in Okinawa and in other areas where 
US military bases are located. 

In an attempt to further assuage rising 
nationalist sentiment in Japan, the gov- 
ernments of the US and Japan released a 
joint statement on April 15, revealing a 
plan to reduce the area of land controlled 
by the US military in Okinawa by 20%. 


DEFENSE GUIDELINES 

The announcement of the Okinawa 
accord coincided with the April 17 sum- 
mit meeting between President Clinton 
and Prime Minister Hashimoto, a meet- 
ing which was applauded on both sides 
as the most forward-looking in recent 
years. In a joint declaration on the secu- 
rity alliance, the two leaders “reaffirmed” 
the importance of the US-Japan security 
relationship for peace and stability in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

Prior to Clinton’s visit, both govern- 
ments had signed the Acquisition and 
Cross-Servicing Agreement (ACSA) 
and agreed to review the “Guidelines for 
Defense Cooperation between Japan 
and the United States” adopted in 1978. 
The ACSA defines ways and means 
for mutual cooperation in such areas 
as joint military exercises, UN peace- 
keeping operations, and international 
humanitarian relief activities. The revision 
of the Guidelines will include possible 
military cooperation between the US and 
Japan in the event of “emergencies” in the 
Far East. 

In the final analysis, the handling of 
the Okinawan ordeal and the “reaffirma- 
tion” of the US-Japan security alliance 
must be seen as integral components in 
the larger scheme of regional security in 
the post-Cold War era. ® 
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O-CALLED girls’ manga (comic books) have come 

to occupy an important place in the manga world. 
In the past twenty years women authors have been 
extremely innovative, going out of their way to deal with 
new themes like historical romance and taboo subject 
matter like homosexuality. This progressive attitude, 
combined with refined expressionistic techniques, has 
brought “girls’ manga” to a wider audience of adult 
women and even a few men. 

Ostensibly, girls’ manga are written for teenage 
girls, but it would be more accurate to say they are 
written from a feminine perspective and focus on the 
internal psychology of their characters. Girls’ manga have 
given rise to two new genres aimed at working women 
and housewives respectively. These manga are now well 
established and their readerships continue to grow and 
become more sophisticated. 

Ryoko Yamagishi is a founding member of the school 
of girls’ manga and one of the form’s most popular 
writers. Her work is read by many men, in part 
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Yamagishi’s first hit Arabesuku (arabesque, 1971-1975) 
redefined the “ballerina manga” genre. 
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" THE MANGA 





The evolving beauty of Ryoko 


BY FUSANOSUK 


because she sticks to clear, 
sharp frame construction. 
More than anything else, 
Yamagishi is an artist who 
has continued to grow, 
never ceasing to test the 
limits of her art. 
Yamagishi’s innovative 
spirit is perhaps most 
profoundly illustrated in 
her first hit, Arabesuku 
(arabesque, 1971-1975), a 
full-length manga about a 
ballerina. Colorful, romantic 
stories about ballerinas were 
a staple of girls’ manga 
1960s, but 
Yamagishi’s story line escapes 


during the 


the confines of conventional 
ballerina manga to become an 
account of spiritual growth. 
After Arabesuku, Yama- 
gishi produced a series of 
shorter works on such psy- 
chological themes as early 
childhood traumas, sexual 
repression and feelings of 
persecution, the complex 
relationships between parents 
and children, and on the 
neuroses and dreams that 





hover on the edge of all of 
these. Other short works from 
this period, for instance 
Yosei O (king of the fairies, 1977-1978), which is a mythologi- 
cal story about rites of passage, or various works dealing 
with the occult and near-death experiences, also touch 
on the complex and often frightening internal lives of 
human beings. 

The high point of Yamagishi’s soaring career thus far 





The formal beauty of Yamagishi’s framesan 
Hi Izuru Tokoro no Tenshi (the prince 1 
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oko Yamagishi’s “girls’ manga.” 


\SUKE NATSUME 


s and characterizations are unparalleled. Here, 
ce from where the sun rises, 1980-1984). 


would have to be the 
publication of Hz Izuru 
Tokoro no Tenshi (the 
prince from where the sun 
rises, 1980-1984), a full- 
length work about the 
mysterious, ancient Japa- 
nese prince, Shotoku 
Taishi (574-622). The 
manga uses a historical 
backdrop to discuss 
personal growth and to 
grapple with larger issues 
like fate and the meaning 
of life. The prince is homo- 
sexual and possessed 
of supernatural powers. 
Those powers eventually 
bring on tragedy, and that 
tragedy triggers a great 
change in the course of 
history. 


A WOMAN'S TOUCH 
Among the things that 
make Yamagishi’s manga 
so attractive are the sharp, 
formal structure of her 
frames and the fine, 
detailed touch with which 
she draws her main 
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characters. While many 
girls’ manga are hard to 
read because the frames 
are oftentimes laid out capriciously on the page, or 
are overly intricate and elaborate, Yamagishi does 
not play around. For example, her flashbacks and 
reflective scenes are always drawn with a double-hairline 
frame, making her works very easy to follow. In the 
formal beauty of her frames and characterizations, I see 
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Some of Yamagishi ’s best-known works are based on Japanese 
legends and historical figures. Here, Fuefuki D6ji (the little flute 
player, 1986). 


the same static world of classical embellishment that 
is found in such traditional, formalized arts as No 
and Kabuki. 

Yamagishi’s growth as an author has taken her 
from the western romanticism of ballerinas through 
western mythology and psychology on to traditional 
Japanese legends and the world of ancient Japan. 
In that respect she is characteristic of Japan from 
the late 1960s through the 1980s, when there was 
a rediscovery of traditional culture. She is also 
an exemplar of the fact that girls’ manga have been able 
to separate themselves from simple-minded, Western 
romanticism. Having come so close to Buddhist 
philosophy in Hz Izuru Tokoro no Tenshi, 1 can hardly 
® 


wait to see where Yamagishi will go next. 





The author is a well-known cartoonist and essayist. His books 
include Kieta Makyu (the vanishing curveball), Manga no 
Yomikata (how to read manga), and Tezuka Osamu no Boken 
(the adventures of Osamu Tezuka). Born in 1950, he is a 
graduate of Aoyama Gakuin University. 
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"COMPANY STRATEGIES = 


AnY WASLICE IT... 


Disco Corporation’s commitment to applied technology has made it the world’s leading manufacturer of the 
dicing saws used to cut processed wafers for use in integrated circutts. 


HE semiconductor industry has 
i long depended on the develop- 
ment of peripheral support indus- 
tries for its growth. One of the support 
companies instrumental in the industry’s 
growth has been Disco Corporation, 
a Tokyo-based firm whose dicing saws— 
it claims about 80% of the world market— 
are used to cut processed wafers for 
use in integrated circuits. During the year 
to March 1994, the company posted 
¥487 million ($4.5 million) in current 
profits on ¥16.04 billion ($149 million) 
in sales. 

Founded in 1937, Disco (then called 
Dai-Ichi Seitosho) emerged out of the 
traditional grindstone industry. There are 
two basic types of grindstone: cutting 
stones and polishing stones. Disco’s 
strength was inthe former. Until the 
mid-1950s, most grindstones were 
“vitrified grinding wheels” made by 
mixing clay and a polishing substance, 
rolling the mixture out thinly, and then 
firing it. In 1956, Disco succeeded in 
manufacturing an “ultra-thin,” cold-rolled 
version by mixing phenol resin, a kind of 
plastic, in with the polish. 

Disco’s “resinoid-bonded cut-off 
wheel” was first used to cut the slits in 
the nibs of fountain pens, and at one time 
it boasted a market share of 100 percent. 
“We were proud of our position in that 
market,” says Ken’ichi Sekiya, president 
of Disco. “It gave us the confidence we 
needed to specialize and concentrate 
our capital in the technologies that 
we understood best, which no doubt 
contributed to the later profitability of 
the company.” 

The decision to specialize in cut-off 
wheels was instrumental not only in the 
growth of Disco, but in the develop- 
ment of the Japanese semiconductor 
industry as a whole. The resinoid-bonded 
cut-off wheel came to be used to cut 
transistor components, and led to 
customers’ increasingly stringent 
demands for greater cutting precision and 
durability. 

Says Sekiya, “Cutting has become 
something of an obsession with us—it’s 
all we do. We’ll pick up beer bottles, 
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BY OSAMU KATAYAMA 





Ken ’ichi Sekiya, president of 
Disco Corporation. 


cola bottles, pebbles, anything...and 
spend all day doing nothing but trying to 
cut them. When you do that, you begin to 
understand ‘the technology of ‘cutting’ 
with your hands rather than with your 
head. All of a sudden, you find yourself 
saying things like, ‘Change the degree of 
accumulation of revolution,’ or, ‘I think 
you'll find this grindstone much more 
suited to your application than that one.’ 
That’s how you begin to accumulate 
applied technology.” 

In 1968, Disco developed Micron- 
Cut, an ultra-thin resinoid-bonded 
cut-off wheel with a width of only 
40 microns. It was the first stone that 
could be used for the precision cutting 
required by integrated circuits and other 
electronic components. 


NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE 

Not that Disco’s story has been an 
unending series of triumphs. The company 
once set up a sales subsidiary in 
Silicon Valley that was unable to move its 
products. Complaints poured in that the 
wheels would either crack, bend, or wear 
down through abrasion. The problem 
turned out to be a mismatch between 
Disco’s wheels and the cutting devices 
supplied by other manufacturers. Disco had 
no choice but to develop its own cutting 








equipment if it wanted to stay in business. 
It did so, and in the process it went 
from being a grindstone maker to a manu- 
facturer of semiconductor production 
equipment. 

“We went around to different ma- 
chine-tool companies asking them to help, 
but they refused to use our products. So 
we finally went to a small shop in 
Kawaguchi, Saitama Prefecture that had 
made machines to cut fountain-pen nibs. 
We paid them ¥10 million ($93,000) 
to develop a cutter for us, but the first 
prototype was full of defects. We 
displayed it at an electronics show 
anyway and were almost laughed out of 
the building. People told us, “We’ll never 
be able to use something like this in a 
semiconductor factory.’ They were right, 
too. The prototype had this chain creak- 
ing along on the outside, and it sprayed 
water all over the place,” recalls Sekiya. 

The draft for the second prototype was 
drawn up by an engineer recruited from a 
corner of Disco’s Tokyo sales office, but 
that model was useless, too. In fact, it was 
seven years before the company came up 
with a product it was satisfied with. 

“In the engineering world you tend 
to get caught up in this conceit that 
what you’re doing is the best that has 
ever been done. That makes it hard 
to break out of established ways of 
thinking. When we told the people 
at our grinding-wheel plant in Kure, 
Hiroshima Prefecture that we were 
going to make our own cutting devices, 
they would hear nothing of it, claiming 
‘There’ll be injuries all over the 
place.’” 

In the end, a peaceable settlement 
was reached. Kure would handle the 
grinding wheels; Tokyo, the semi- 
conductor equipment. 

Disco’s existing businesses did more 
than provide it with a base of technology, 
it also gave the company the financial base 
needed to tide it over until peripheral 
businesses could become viable. Having 
that cushion made risk-taking much 
easier. 

“We went through a series of failures, 
but we never became desperate. When we 





The compact DAD 320 multi-application 
dicer — another Disco product that has 
revolutionized the way integrated circuits 
are manufactured. 

set up our US subsidiary, for example, we 
told ourselves, ‘If it fails, we can always 
pull out or turn it into a paper company.’ 
At the time, our grinding wheels were pro- 
ducing ¥380 million [$3.5 million] a year 
in sales, so we had all the money we 
wanted for research and development,” 
says Sekiya. 

Finally, in 1975 Disco’s first viable 
semiconductor dicing saw, the DAD-—2H 
Automatic Scriber/Dicer was completed 
and the company was ready to make its 
mark in the semiconductor equipment 
market. Says Sekiya, “At first, we thought 
we’d be doing well to produce five or so 
a month. We never imagined that they’d 
be in demand from customers all over the 
world.” 

In 1979, the DFD-2HS was successful 
in fully automating the dicing process. In 
1980, Disco’s 650 series of rotary surface 
grinders, Model DFG-83H/6, went on the 
market. That machine provided faster and 
more precise polishing of the brittle silicon 
surfaces of electronic components. 

The Japanese semiconductor industry 
was reaching its heyday in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, a fact reflected in Disco’s 
sales figures. In 1975 the company posted 
sales of ¥1.5 billion ($13.9 million). By 
1977 it was doing ¥2.2 billion ($20.4 mil- 
lion), and in 1978, ¥3 billion ($27.9 mil- 
lion). By 1981, there were 1,000 Disco 
dicing saws in operation in 140 Japanese 
companies and 140 foreign companies 





in 28 countries. Sales continued to rise: 
¥8 billion ($74.3 million) in 1983, ¥11.4 
billion ($106 million) in 1984. 

“As it turned out, we had the technol- 
ogy for the grinding wheels, the machin- 
ery, and the applications, and were able to 
combine all three to maximum effect. For 
example, our dicing saw performs at about 
30,000 revolutions a minute, but we had 
to go through thousands of grinding wheels 
before we arrived at this figure. A key fac- 
tor behind our success is that we were able 
to discover application technology in the 
course of our experimentation.” 


RECESSION AND REJUVENATION 

The 1990s have been less kind to Disco. 
The Japanese semiconductor industry 
began to lose its prominence internation- 
ally and then, as if to seal its fate, the “Heisei 
Recession” came along. Semiconductor 
makers began to cut their capital spending 
and seek higher productivity. During the 
year to March 1993, Disco posted a loss 
of ¥676 million ($6.3 million). And it was 
not just profits that were bad: its organiza- 
tion had become increasingly rigid, and it 
was starting to suffer from “Big Company 
Disease.” 

Says Sekiya, “Our customers would 
come to us and say, “The cutters take up 
too much space in the clean room and 
they’re too expensive to maintain. Could 
you make them half the size?’ And our 
young engineers would all say ‘Sure, we 
can do that!’ 











engineering, sales, marketing, materials, 
and other fields. Thanks to the team’s 
efforts, decision-making was accelerated, 
problem-solving abilities improved, and 
innovation encouraged. 

Ten months later, Disco was ready 
with its 300/600 Series (300 Series 
DAD320, 600 Series DFD 650) — four 
categories of eleven ultra-small wafer 
slicers designed from common parts. 
Costs were slashed by 20 to 30 percent. 

The project to create compact slicers 
provided Disco with the impetus to 
streamline all of its organizations. In April 
1993, it divided its 700 or so employees 
into 130 groups. These groups were 
monitored for their per-hour profits and 
losses and rewarded for meeting targets. 
At the same time, Disco introduced a 
full-fledged annual salary system. 
Evaluations based on incentives and 
emphasizing merit brought a breath of 
fresh air to Disco and provided it with a 
base from which to tap the energies of its 
younger employees. 

The accumulation of high technology 
requires manufacturers to share and 
refine information from the factory floor 
and perform a great many experiments. 
In other words, high technology depends 
to a large degree on human resources. 
The ability to make effective use of the 
technology requirements of outside 
customers is also a key ingredient in the 
efficient accumulation of high technology. 

As Sekiya says,““Much of our growth 





The cutting edge: A selection of Disco’s saw blades and other components. 


“You see, our engineers began to think 
of themselves as authorities, as if their 
technology was absolute. That led to them 
spending ¥3,000 [$28] to make something 
that they could have bought on the 
market for ¥100 [93¢]. Just as I was 
realizing that we had to do something to 
get out of this ‘technological sanctimony,’ 
our younger guys came forward and 
offered to ‘outsource as much work as 
possible and cut our costs in half.’” 

Shortly afterwards, we set up a fifteen- 
member “Project X Team,” a simple and 
open organization resembling the Chrysler 
“platform system.” It was a cross-depart- 
mental effort, bringing together people from 





has come as a result of our efforts to 
improve our products. Further growth will 
be fueled by a deeper investigation 
into the cutting, grinding, and polishing 
processes.” ® 





The author was born in 1940. He 
is afreelance journalist and writer 
on economic and political 
issues. He has published a 
series of books on the strategies 
of top Japanese firms and ’ 
currently heads K-Office, an y' 
editorial production company. , £m € 
His publications include Jissen Keiei Kakumei 
(Japanese Business Prepares for the 21st Century: 
Reinventing the Miracle.) 
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APAN is fast becoming the 

world leader in the application 

of Intelligent Transport Systems 
(ITS), vehicle-adapted navigation 
systems that combine digitized 
road maps with equipment that 
confirms a vehicle’s whereabouts and 
route. By processing information 
on traffic conditions in real time, 
ITS equipment can guide a driver 
down an optimum, or more direct 
route. 

The central element of ITS is the 
vehicle navigation system, by which 
an instrument installed in the vehicle’s 
dashboard constantly tracks and 
displays the vehicle’s position. The 
first automaker to market a vehicle 
navigation system was Honda, in 1981; 
it was, however, quite primitive 
and not very popular. One key to 
improving the system has been the 
digitization of the road-map display. 
This map represents road networks 
as a network of numeric values in a grid 
format. The map expresses roads in a 
numeric format and specific points 
as coordinates. The computer specifies 
the position of the vehicle on the map 
and demonstrates the vehicle’s locus 
and route. 
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A digital grid covering all of Japan 
was completed in 1990. However, 
because Japanese addresses are gener- 
ally a house lot number assigned to a 
division (delineated on the map by 
an arbitrary line), designating a specific 
destination on a Japanese road 
map can be difficult. Furthermore, if 
information regarding, for example, 
one-way streets is not incorporated, 
it is very difficult to determine a 
precise route. 

These operations require a very 
large memory capacity. Because 
it is undesirable to direct a vehicle 
down narrow roads (Japan has many 
very narrow roads, especially in 
residential areas), the product’s self- 
regulating function excludes all streets 
with a width of less than five meters 
from its directory of possible routes. 
Given these restrictions, vehicle 
navigation systems in Japan are 
limited to route guidance over major 
roads. 

A common feature of Japanese 


| navigation systems is a display of the 


position of the vehicle and a map of 
the surrounding area. While this is 
a useful feature, the driver must divert 
his attention from driving to focus on 





the display, and this can be dangerous. 
Similar systems under development 
in Europe and the US lessen this 
problem by displaying only the route 
and the direction of travel. 

The market for these types of sys- 
tems is expanding rapidly, with many 
automakers now marketing them as 
options on their newer models. By the end 
of 1995, total product sales had exceeded 
one million units. 


Another system relays traffic 
information to moving vehicles, 
allowing the driver to reach his or her 
destination in the shortest possible 
time. 

In the Greater Tokyo area, an 
Advanced Traffic Information Service 
(ATIS) is now in operation. First, 
police relay traffic conditions by 
telephone to a central location. The 
recommended route and the expected 
traveling time from departure to 
destination is then calculated and 
relayed by a central computer. Anyone 
with a personal computer and a modem 
can access this information and enjoy 
the convenience of planning the best 
route before they leave their house. 
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Sign of the times: Supplying traffic 
information to moving vehicles in 
the Tokyo area. 

VICS (Vehicle Information Communi- 
cation System) is another system currently 
operational only in Tokyo, but slated for 
introduction nationally. This system sup- 
plies traffic information to moving vehicles. 
Services began on April 23, covering the 
entire road transportation network of Tokyo 
and the surrounding three prefectures, 
as well as the Tomei and Meishin express- 
ways which link Nagoya and Osaka. By 
the year 2000 the system is expected 
to cover the entire Kansai area (Osaka, 


Kyoto, and Hyogo Prefectures) and Aichi | 


Prefecture. 

With such accurate and up-to-date 
information on road conditions, drivers will 
be better able to circumvent congested 
sectors, thereby improving traffic flow. 
Surveys show that a 10% rise in the number 
of cars on the road will significantly 
increase traffic congestion and that 
drivers’ selecting alternate routes will be 
an important contribution to reducing 
traffic jams. 

VICS supplies road information in three 
ways. One of these is the simple wide-area 
information display, a technique that incor- 
porates and relays written information via 
multiple FM radio broadcast signals. In this 
respect, VICS is similar to the Radio Data 
System (RDS) being used in Germany 
and other European countries. The other 
two techniques involve information 
being relayed from roadside beacons. 
One displays local traffic conditions and 
sector traveling times on a simple 
diagram; the other involves data being 
processed by a device in the vehicle which 
is displayed on the navigation system map. 
Should a navigation system be developed 
that can capture and process this final 
information, new information will be 
relayed as it is captured by the roadside 








beacons, enabling immediate access to 
information on local road conditions, 
routes, and expected travel time. 

There is no user charge for the 
information supplied by VICS. All costs 
are borne by the manufacturers of the 
receiver devices, who pay technical 
charges. The wide-area information 
display can be accessed by so-called 
visual radio. However, to obtain the 
remaining information, it is necessary to 
install two types of receiver. This is 
because different modes of radio signal 





transmission and information relay are 





route accordingly. One ASV option already 
on the market is a warning device that 
automatically rouses a sleepy driver. 

The Ministry of Construction is 
behind the Automated Highway System 
(AHS) project, aiming to promote 
automated driving on designated roads. 
The system uses image processing to 
recognize a magnetic white line on the 
road and to maintain a safe distance 
between vehicles. It also enables 
communication between drivers. This 
system, however, is not practical for the 
foreseeable future, at least not until a 
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Meet the future: The ultimate expression of Intelligent Transport Systems will be a vehicle 
that drives itself. Here, a driver tests a prototypal automated vehicle as part of the Ministry 
of Construction’s Automated Highway System project. 


used for beacons installed on general | 
roads (fiber optic) and beacons installed 
on freeways (radio waves). Beacon 
installation costs have been held down 
by utilizing the roadside traffic sensors 
already in place. However, traffic control 
of general roads falls under police 
jurisdiction, while traffic control for 
freeways falls under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Construction. The fact that 
these two organizations use a different 
mode of sensor has resulted in the 
difference in the beacons installed on 
general roads and those installed on 
freeways. The inefficiency of this rigid 
administration structure has been an 
issue of contention for the Japanese 
government—so too have the jurisdiction 
and domain battles between various 
ministries, each keen to protect its own 
interests. 

Another project allied to ITS in Japan 
is the Advanced Safety Vehicle (ASV), 
a project sponsored by the Ministry of 
Transport. This system monitors traffic and 
road conditions in the immediate area and 
automatically adjusts a vehicle’s speed and 





decision is made to construct AHS- 
dedicated freeways and increase 
investment accordingly. 

In Japan, the development of the 
essential elements of ITS technologies is 
advancing, but plans to fully implement 
ITS stall when debate on road transport 
reform begins. Before ITS can become a 
reality, questions concerning the overall 
management of Japan’s roads and high- 
ways need to be answered. For example, 
should a transportation control system be 
implemented to restructure the entire 
freight transport system, which currently 
relies on trucks? And should public trans- 
portation play a bigger part in relieving 
the congestion of roads and highways? 
Thus far, few projects have taken these 
questions into account. 

The author is the editor-in-chief 
of MOVE magazine,a magazine 
for auto enthusiasts. Born in 
1951, he earned a master’s 
degree from Nihon University. 
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CLIMBI 
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BY JORN KECK 


T was about nine o’clock on a 

Saturday evening in May 1979. 

Carrying a rucksack and a pair of 
skis on my shoulder, I directed myself 
from the parking lot at Fujiyoshida, 
the fifth station of Mt. Fuji, toward 
Satohgoya, a mountain hut at about 2,250 
meters. Many mountain climbers use this 
hut, particularly in the “off-season,” 
which is most months of the year, since 
Mt. Fuji is officially “opened” in July and 
“closes” around the end of August. That 
night the stars were out and, though there 
was little wind, the temperature was be- 
low zero, the soil still frozen, and the 
snow, though sometimes patchy, extended 
slightly below the fifth station on the north 


side of the mountain. I made my way care- | 
| third Saturday evening in May when 


fully, with the help of a head lamp, 
through the frozen ashes which had been 
carried down during winter. 

When I arrived at Satohgoya, I found 
it locked, and so advanced farther down 
toward the fourth station, hoping to find 
a place there to stay overnight. About ten 
minutes later I arrived at a hut near the 
fourth station, but found that closed, too. 
Pondering my options, I turned 
around and saw a single light 
moving up and down, 
higher up at about 





the fifth station. Thinking that someone 
had seen me walking down and was try- 
ing to attract my attention, I started to 
climb back up again. 

The light belonged to a Japanese man 
in his early thirties. He was setting up a 
tent for the night, close to the only point 
on Mt. Fuji where you can find water. He 
looked surprised to see a foreigner appear- 
ing as I did out of the dark, and asked me 
what I was doing. I replied that I planned 
to climb Mt. Fuji early the following 
morning and ski down. 

That encounter on the slopes of Mt. 
Fuji started two things: my long-stand- 
ing friendship with Sugawara-san, and an 
annual event which is now going into 
its seventeenth year. It starts on the 


Sugawara-san and his mountain climber 
friends pitch their tents at the same place 
where Sugawara-san and I first met. They 
have dinner and a party with beer, sake, 









up to the top of Mt. Pal and ski down the 
Sunabashiri” slope to the fifth station. 
For the middle-aged and older skiers, the 


| treat is that the young mountain climbers 
| carry all the skis and boots to the top. 


Last year’s event, on May 17, 1995, 
was the first time I had skied down Mt. 


Fuji since I left Japan in 1982. Gliding 


down the white slopes of the mountain 
with my old friends, under a sunny blue 
sky and perfect snow conditions, looking 
over the green valley and emerald lakes 
below, was as exciting as ever. 

On that evening in 1979 when I met 
Sugawara-san, he asked me why a 
middle-aged man like myself would want 
to ski Mt. Fuji, something which at that 
time hardly anyone did. I answered that, 
for me, as a long-time mountain climber 
with a particular liking for ski mountain- 
eering, it was the most natural thing to do 
and that most European mountain climb- 
ers would think likewise. Mt. Fuji has a 
magnificent long slope you find hardly 
anywhere else, slightly steep in the upper 
part, dropping a maximum of 1,400 me- 
ters from the peak of more than 3,700 
meters to the fifth station at about 2,300m. 
Nothing could be more inviting. Even 
today, for me, nothing can match the 
sheer fun of skiing down from the top 
of Japan’s highest mountain, looking 
down at the unfolding sunlit panorama 
of the valley below with its lush spring 
greens and its emerald colored lakes, 
catching at the upper part glimpses of 
the Pacific Ocean. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 
There is another side to climbing 
Mt. Fuji which is more spiritual and 
more difficult to describe. It has some- 
thing to do with the majesty of this 
mountain and the feeling of 
being on a pilgrimage 
to its top, or in 





some way a pilgrimage to oneself. 

I used to climb Mt. Fuji quite regu- 
larly by myself or with friends. Skiing 
apart, Mt. Fuji was for me what it is to 
most people; namely, Japan’s highest 
mountain, full of people, colorful and bus- 
tling with activity, a mixture of a moun- 
tain walk and a fairground. It was only in 
1980 that I decided to climb Mt. Fuji the 
“real way.” The best month for that, | 
found, was October. 

The pilgrimage starts with a visit to 
the main shrine, the Sengenjinja, at the 
foot of the mountain in Fujinomiya. It is 
a big shrine with stately buildings, high 
rising cypresses, and a long entryway 
flanked with stone lanterns. By 
October, the first snow has fallen higher 
up and Mt. Fuji is at its most beautiful. 

The afternoon walk up to the fifth sta- 
tion in the warm sun leads through a for- 
est which in October is splendid with its 
vivid autumn colors. Along the way, one 
passes by the relics of abandoned horse 
stables, shrines, and rest houses at the dif- 
ferent stations (since olden times, Mt. Fuji 
has been a mountain of pilgrimage with 
ten stations. The tenth station has a tem- 
ple on the top). There is also a small cem- 
etery and some memento stones. One 
hardly meets anyone along the way, and 
one can let one’s thoughts roam. The path 
is well kept and the going is easy. Once 
in a while one catches a glimpse into a 
ravine or, looking up, to the snow cov- 
ered peak. 

It is normally getting dark before one 
arrives at the hut—the same Satohgoya I 
mentioned earlier—at the fifth station. 
The place is not overly comfortable, but 
this only adds to the feeling of being ona 
mountain and far away from the city and 
civilization. 

The start the next morning is very 


Toontown opens! On April 15, Tokyo 
Disneyland celebrated its thirteenth an- 
niversary by disclosing the secret hidea- 
way of Mickey Mouse and the other 
Disney characters: Toontown. 

Over 17 million “guests” have visited 
Tokyo Disneyland since it opened in 
1983. All of them know that Mickey 
and the other Disney characters live 
there, but before April 15, no one 
knew where exactly. When asked 
about his place of residence, Mickey 
would always reply, “It’s a secret.” Like- 
wise, Minnie, Donald, Goofy, and the 
other “toons” never told a soul about 
the town they lived in. Now, visitors to 
the park can visit Mickey’s house and 
meet the rest of the Disney characters 











early, about four 0’ clock, and it is still 
dark. But it is a good feeling to know that 
one moves up to meet the sun and to see 
it rise from the sea stretched out below 
beyond the Hakone mountain. Ascending 
over the ash slopes one soon falls into a 
rhythm and the more one climbs the more 
spectacular the view that unfolds. The huts 
on the way, which are busy and full of 
people in summer, are all closed and se- 
cured for winter. The people are gone and 
the mountain has been cleaned of debris 
at the end of the season. The white snow 
shimmering in the sun gives Mt. Fuji a 
festive atmosphere. And it is then that the 
magic happens. 

One feels that one is renewing one- 
self, that walking up to the peak of this 
mountain at one’s own pace, taking in the 
beauty of its shape clearly set against the 
sky and the surrounding landscape, is 
bringing the soul peace and tranquillity. 
There is a feeling of inner happiness and 
satisfaction. The mind feels freed, the 
worries of the day have all disappeared, 
and without thinking or reflecting one gets 
engulfed by the beauty of the moment. 
All this takes place in great quietness. 
Even the physical effort of this long climb 
(four to four and a half hours is normal) — 
the fact that one’s body, lungs, heart, and 
muscles respond willingly to it—is taken 
in with a sense of gratification. On the 
peak, if the weather and the wind allows, 
it is good to walk round the crater and 
look to the sea over the Izu peninsula, 
Oshima and Odawara, and to the 
mountains, to the Southern Alps and 
Yatsugatake. 

Japanese mountaineering friends, 
among them a man who has climbed Mt 
Fuji some 160 times, agree that it is by 
experiencing Mt. Fuji many times in dif- 
ferent seasons, under different weather 


DISNEY ENTERPRISES, INC. 
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in their own wacky, wonderful world: 
Toontown. 

Presented by the Japanese publish- 
ing company Kodansha, Toontown is 
the seventh theme park to open 
within the confines of Tokyo Disneyland. 
The town, covering a 17,600 square- 
meter area, is composed of three 








“Toontown,” a wacky world of cartoon fun. 





conditions and levels of mental and physi- 
cal fitness, that the attachment to this 
mountain grows. I have been climbing 
high mountains in summer and winter for 
nearly forty years. I have always liked the 
long walks up the glaciers in early spring 
and the steep rocky climbs in summer. I 
have always enjoyed the mixture of 
steady physical effort, quietness, and ina 
sense the purposelessness that goes with 
these climbs. But nowhere have [ found 
this magic beauty, this strong feeling of 
satisfaction and joy that Mt. Fuji bestows 
on a calm, sunny autumn day. It might 
come from the extreme contrast with the 
crowded capital Tokyo, only two hours 


| away by car. It is also true that there is an 


incredible view from nearly 4,000 meters 
down to sea level that you can hardly find 
elsewhere. 

It was with all this in mind that when 
I came back to Japan I felt the need to 
climb Mt. Fuji as soon as I could. I felt 
that only after I had climbed this moun- 
tain was I really back in Japan. So I 
climbed Mt. Fuji again on December 3, 
1993. The sun was blazing from the sky 
and the snow was like white shining silk. 
Conditions were already wintry: the wind 
howled at the peak and the temperature 
was -23°C. Old Sugawara-san, the infal- 
lible, was my partner. It was then, during 
that climb, that I decided that I wanted to 
write about Mt. Fuji and try to explain 
what it was that attracted someone like 
me, who will turn sixty in a few years, to 
this mountain. If the Japanese adage that 
“Only a fool goes up Mt. Fuji more than 
once” is correct, then I will happily be 
one many more times. ® 





The author is ambassador and head of the Dele- 
gation of the European Commission in Japan. He was 
born in Germany in 1938, and joined the EC 
Commission in 1977, 


subdivisions: Mickey Avenue, a 
suburban neighborhood with the 
homes of Toontown’s most famous 
residents; Toon Square, a loony 
“civic” center (Mickey has been pro- 
nounced “Mayor for Life” by the City 
Council); and Downtown Toontown, 
a zany commercial district brimming 
with fun and games. 

What makes Toontown so attractive 
is the fact that guests can catch a 
glimpse of the private side of the 
world-renowned Mouse and his 
friends. At Mickey's House, visitors are 
even allowed to take a souvenir 
snapshot with the rodent super- 
star, so don’t forget to bring your 
camera! 
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" NEW TECHNOLOGY" 


LONGITUDINAL SLEEPERS 


Japan's Railway Technical Research Institute has succeeded in developing a parallel railway tie, 
or “Ladder Sleeper.” The new sleeper reduces the need for maintenance, and contributes to improved 
train safety by eliminating the long-term danger of weak spots developing in the track bed. 


AILS carrying trains along a fixed 

right of way are highly flexible and 

must be tightly fastened to a strong 
base, the railway tie, at frequent intervals 
to keep their alignment true. Cross ties 
(which run at right angles to the track, 
spanning the distance between the two 
rails) play three roles. First of all, they 
spread the load of the train over a wide 
area to reduce wear-and-tear on the bal- 
last, the bed of gravel supporting the ties. 
Second, they maintain a fixed distance be- 
tween the rails. Third, the ties provide lat- 
eral and longitudinal resistance, which 
tends to prevent the rails from moving in 
any direction. 

Today’s concrete cross ties were de- 
veloped to replace wooden cross ties, and 
naturally took the same shape. Since the 
cross tie system provides poor load dis- 
persal, however, the cross ties gradually 
sink under the load on the track. Lateral 
resistance in this system is also weak, so 
cross ties shift under horizontal pressure, 
pushing the track out of alignment. The 
uneven track rails make the rail cars sway 
more, which in turn pushes the track fur- 
ther out of kilter. The effect of this vicious 
circle is an ever-quickening pace of dete- 
rioration in the track conditions. Thus, on 
rail lines that use concrete cross ties, fre- 
quent maintenance is necessary to correct 
the constant deterioration in track align- 
ment. The cost of this remedial mainte- 
nance is so great that it applies economic 
pressure on railrway companies. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
From the 1940s to the 1960s, France, 
the Soviet Union, and Japan experimented 


FIG. 2 COMPARISON OF SUBSIDENCE TO ACCUMULATED 
TONNAGE FOR “LADDER” AND CROSS TIE SLEEPERS 
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with a kind of railway tie that runs directly 
under each rail in a parallel fashion. The 
goal was to create a railway track requir- 
ing a minimum of maintenance. None of 
the models that came out of these highly 
estimable first attempts caught on and 
parallel sleepers implementation was a 
failure. 

In researching why parallel sleepers 
failed in the past, engineers at the Rail- 
way Technical Research Institute (RTRD) 
discovered that two points must be ad- 
dressed to make parallel sleepers a suc- 
cess: ensuring that the weight of the 
parallel sleepers does not appreciably ex- 
ceed the weight of cur- 
rently used concrete 
cross ties per length of 
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“Ladder” sleeper (6 = 0.00016) 





track, and ensuring 
that maintenance of 
40 the distance between 
rails is sufficiently ad- 
dressed. 

Based on this 
analysis, in 1993 the 
RTRI’s Structural En- 
gineering Group, tak- 
ing up the challenge of 
a parallel sleeper once 
again, designed the 
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A breakthrough fi in raliroad maintenance: The RTRI s Ladder Sleeper. 








“Ladder Sleeper.” This is a ladder-shaped 
composite reinforced structure made of 
longitudinally installed concrete beams 
and lateral steel pipes. Patents for this new 
structural design are currently pending in 
Japan and other countries around the 
world. 

The lateral beams, which make up the 
bulk of the Ladder Sleepers’ weight, are 
made just wide enough to accommodate 
the fasteners which attach the rails to the 
sleeper. This results in an “ultra-light- 
weight” sleeper that is roughly the same 
weight per track length as conventional 
concrete cross ties. The steel pipe cross- 
pieces tying the longitudinal beams to- 
gether borrow from the concept behind 
the two-block cross ties. 

Ladder rail ties come in size incre- 
ments of 2.5 meters between a minimum 
length of five meters to a maximum of 
12.5 meters. Lengths longer than this be- 
come too difficult to transport. By assem- 
bling the five-meter sleeper with the large 
adjustable fasteners, a curved segment of 
track can be laid in the same way that a 
track slab is laid. 

Figure 1 compares the ballast pres- 
sure for Ladder Sleepers and conventional 
cross ties. The maximum ballast pressure 


ee eee 


for Ladder Sleepers is shown to be about 
half that of cross ties and the pressure gra- 
dient for Ladder Sleepers is extremely 
gentle. 

Figure 2 compares the relationship 
between the number of tons carried over 
the track at a fixed point in the central 
region of the sleeper and the degree of 
settling in that area. The proportional co- 
efficient (beta) for the amount of settling 
per number of tons carried over the track 
for Ladder Sleepers was one eighth that 
of cross ties. 

In the Ladder Sleeper system, a con- 
tinuous rubber buffer strip can be in- 
serted between the rail and the sleeper. 
Another rubber buffer can be attached 
to the underside of the sleepers. This 
type of construction makes for a strong, 
composite vibration-resistant rail that 
consists of a conventional steel rail 
sitting on top of a new “concrete rail” 
(the longitudinal beam) with the two 
joined by a rubber buffer. Not only does 
this new rail reduce the need for main- 
tenance, it also contributes to improv- 
ed train safety by eliminating the 
danger of weak spots developing in the 
track bed over an extended period of 





service. Further- 
more, it greatly 
reduces noise 


FIG. 1 COMPARISON OF BALLAST PRESSURE 
FOR LADDER AND CROSS TIE SLEEPERS 





and vibration 
caused by trains. 

In February 
1996, Ladder 
Sleepers were in- 
stalled experi- 
mentally on a 
JR East freight 
line. Simply by 
changing from 
conventional 
cross ties to using 
Ladder Sleep- 
ers, the company 
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has begun to 

move steadily toward the goal of a 
ballast track that requires minimum 
maintenance. Of course, the conver- 
sion from the existing system of cross 
ties running perpendicular to the track 
to a system of Ladder Sleepers that 
run parallel with the tracks will be a 
time consuming and painful process. 
However, the safety, maintenance, and 
environmental improvements that 
will accompany the switch to Ladder 


Sleepers promise major progress in 
railway efficiency and railway manage- 
ment. ® 





The author is Chief Engineer of the 
Structural Engineering Group at 
the Structure Technology Devel- 
opment Division, Railway Techni- 
cal Research Institute. He was 
born in 1949, and has a master’s 
degree in civil engineering from 
the Tokyo Institute of Technology. 





Eliminating electromagnetic radiation 
NEC has devised a way to pinpoint 
the main source of electromagnetic radia- 
tion in electronic equipment. Electromag- 
netic radiation can interfere with 
the operation of electronic devices 
and sometimes cause malfunctions. 
Consequently, there is a growing need 
for electronic equipment designs that 
incorporate measures to control and 
eliminate electromagnetic interference 
(EMI ). 


SCI-TECH NEWS 


Hyakutake pays a visit 


On March 25, the Hyakutake Comet passed the Earth at a 
distance of 15.3 million kilometers (around forty times the distance to 
the moon), turning many into one-night astronomers. 

In order to view the comet more clearly, cities around Japan doused 


Until recently, researchers measured 
the electromagnetic field generated by 
electronic equipment near the device's 
plated printed circuit, the source of the 
radiation noise. These measurements 
were then displayed as a contour line on 
a distribution graph. However, the very in- 
terference that researchers were trying to 
measure complicated the distribution of 
these electromagnetic fields so much that 
it was impossible to attain an accurate 
picture. 


Using computer images processed by 
wavelet analysis, NEC technicians have 
discovered a way to identify the relation- 
ship between the electromagnetic radia- 
tion and the part or circuit pattern that is its 
source. Now, the electromagnetic radiation 
produced by an entire circuit can be effec- 
tively reduced by changing the circuit de- 
sign of the trouble spot or changing the part 
itself. NEC plans to incorporate this new 
technology in its electronic equipment de- 
sign development section. RI 





millions of neon and conventional lights. In Tokyo, for instance, lights 
on the Tokyo Tower and Diet Building were turned off for several hours. 
Many people around the country viewed the comet through 
binoculars and telescopes; in some places, the comet was visible to 
the naked eye. 

The Hyakutake comet was discovered in January by amateur 
astronomer Yuji Hyakutake of Kagoshima Prefecture. With a magni- 
tude of minus one, the comet was brighter than a first magnitude star. 
Using radar observations, NASA estimated that the comet's core was 
one to three kilometers in diameter. The Hyakutake comet was visible 
through mid-April and passed close to the sun in May. RI 





PANA 


Sayonara, Hyakutake! 
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BY HITOMI ISHINABE 


REVERSIBL 
=e 


CULTURE 


. An “experiential” work of landscape art in Gifu Prefecture is changing 
the way Japanese think about responsibility and safety. 


Over the top: 
An aerial view of 
Yoro reveals the 
scale of the facility. 
The park was 
funded by the Gifu 
prefectural 
government at 

a cost of 

¥/.2 billion 

($11 million). 
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NCE upon a time, a young man 
lived with his aged and unem- 
ployed father. The father’s sole 


pleasure in life was drinking. The 
young man worked his fingers to the 
bone so that his father could drink as 
much as he wanted, and the gods, 
watching from above, rewarded him by 
turning a nearby waterfall into a 
fountain of liquor that flowed especially 
for the old man. 

So goes an old legend about Yoro 
Falls in Gifu Prefecture. (Yoro, by the 
way, means “caring for one’s aged 
parents.”) The falls are located in the 
hills west of the city of Nagoya, Japan’s 
third largest economic center (after 
Tokyo and Osaka). Once upon a time, 
the legend of the dutiful son—along 
with the beauty of the falls themselves, 
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set in a landscape of ravines—made 
Yoro a popular tourist destination for 
the residents of the Nagoya area. In the 
1970s, however, its popularity waned as 
leisure activities became more varied 
and filial piety fell out of fashion. 

In October 1995, the Gifu prefectural 
government, which manages the park 
surrounding the falls, opened a new 
facility called The Site of Reversible 
Destiny—Yoro. The “site” (actually, it 
might be better described as an exper- 
iential work of art) has not only fulfilled 
its goal of getting more young people 
to visit Yoro, it has also been testing 
conventional Japanese attitudes toward 
safety and responsibility. 

The park sits on a concave piece 
of land about the size of a small 
baseball field. It is grassed and dotted 
with small trees, plants, and bushes. 
A concrete path leads you through 














“With Yoro, artist Shisaku 
Arakawa has succeeded 

in creating a landscape 

that intoxicates, that destroys 
the equilibrium of those 

who enter.” 





YOMIURI SHIMBUN 








aseries of bizarre structures that challenge 
the senses. Here and there are crater-like 
depressions and low-lying hills. It looks 
like the ruins of a lost civilization, or a land- 
scape seen through the eyes of a drunk- 
ard. With no flat ground anywhere, 
walking around the site is no easy task. 
The path makes this even harder by drop- 
ping off at sharp angles in some places 
and doubling back on itself in others. 


ART AS INSTRUCTION 

Yoro was designed by the New York- 
based artist Shisaku Arakawa and his 
wife, poet Madeline Gins. Born in Nagoya 
in 1936, Arakawa was a member of a 
Dadaist group before heading to the US 
in 1961. Around 1963, he and Ms. Gins 
began jointly producing and exhibiting 
works in Europe and the US. To this day, 
Arakawa remains better known in the 
West than in his native Japan. 

With Yoro, Arakawa has succeeded 
in creating a landscape that intoxicates, 
that destroys the equilibrium of those 
who enter. His intent was to create a 
place where you lose your sense of 
balance, both physi- 
cally and mentally. 
Elderly visitors 
spend much of their 
time at Yoro with 
their heads tilted, 
trying to understand 
Arakawa’s work 
instead of experi- 
encing it. Young 
people, however, are 
generally excited by the disorienting 
environment, and immerse themselves 
in the experience. 

Yoro is indeed disorienting, so much 
so that some visitors have injured 
themselves. Danger is an element that’s 
notably absent from most Japanese 
parks and leisure facilities. Visitors 
are prohibited from entering even 
remotely dangerous areas, and local 
governments have been known to fence 
off ponds, steep slopes, and even river 
banks. 

Perhaps this preoccupation with 
avoiding danger is related to the fact that 
individualism has never really caught on 
in Japan. According to the history books, 
the country made the transition from 
feudalism to modernism during the 
Meiji period (1868-1914) and adopted 
democracy at the end of World War II. 
In reality, though, the extended-family 
system that took root during Japan’s 
early, isolated centuries continues to 
limit the dynamism not only of families 
but also communities, companies, and, 
at times, the nation as a whole. 











HITOMI ISHINABE 


Do not enter: 
After a number of 
visitors injured 
themselves on the 
grounds of Yoro, 
park officials erected 
“No Admittance” 
signs and fenced off 
some especially 
“dangerous” areas. 
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Off limits: 
admittance signs in the park will “render my work meaningless.” 


The common wisdom in Japan is 
that you should not oppose the policies 
of the group to which you belong. 
If you leave everything up to your 
leaders, they may not always choose 
the best course of action, but they will 
certainly do you no wrong. In this 
sense, the two highly touted “Japanese” 
qualities, akirame (resignation) and 
amae (reliance on the kindness of 
others), are two sides of the same coin. 

Author and social critic Sakyo 
Komatsu once observed: “In a sense, the 
Japanese are all happy children.” So, if 
danger seems imminent, don’t worry. 
Some leader will take care of it, like a 
mother who’s always careful to remove 
the bones from a fish before she feeds it 
to her child. Yoro is thus something of a 
rarity in Japan. 

The development of Yoro was funded 
by the Gifu prefectural government at a 
cost of around ¥1.2 billion ($11 million). 
Local government officials apparently 
didn’t realize just how dangerous the 
project might be. According to an insider 
familiar with the park, they began with 
the intention of creating a facility that 
would be valuable and interesting in 
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Yoro’s creator, Shisaku Arakawa, has complained that erecting fences and no 





lus — 


purely artistic terms. Only after the site 
was finished did they recognize it as 
an unprecedented experiment in human 
behavior. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 

Operating Yoro has proven to be 
extremely problematic. Shortly before 
opening day, for example, handrails 
were installed in two places along the 
embankment that surrounds the site. 
The local government had wanted to 
erect a railing around the whole area, 
but Arakawa dismissed this as something 
that would render his work “meaning- 
less.” Those involved in the construction 
recall that Arakawa finally agreed to 
install railings in two particularly hazard- 
ous spots only after the prefectural gov- 
ernment threatened to keep the park 
from opening. Holes in the ground 
(two to three meters deep and containing 
trees) were also fenced off. Despite 
these precautions, rain on opening day 
made the path through Yoro so slippery 
that two visitors fell and suffered broken 
bones. Signs saying “No Admittance” 
and “No Climbing” have been multiply- 
ing ever since. Arakawa inspected the 
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park soon after it opened and angrily 
tore down many of the safety notices. 
“‘We put them back up right away,” says 
a park official. 

The Japanese, says Arakawa, have 
lost their sense of judgment when 
it comes to life-threatening danger, 
and injuries are, well, to be expected. 
“Their sense of adventure, stifled in 
everyday life, comes into play at 
Yoro. Any injury that occurs as a 
result of this is probably a good 
experience.” 

One of the artist’s goals seems to be 
to challenge the common Japanese 
assumption that, if it’s permitted it must 
be safe. Word that Yoro is a “dangerous 
place” spread quickly among the younger 
residents of Gifu and nearby Aichi 
Prefectures, and as a result the number of 
visitors to the park has exceeded all 
expectations. The 150,000 visitors ex- 
pected in the first year came during the 
first three months. 

To “preserve the site and prevent 
serious accidents that might lead to a 
shutdown of the park,” the management 
now rents athletic shoes and helmets 
and distributes a pamphlet on safety in 
the park. Officials are also striving to 
remain true to the park’s original design 
by minimizing the number of “No 
Admittance” signs and other restric- 
tions. World-renowned architect Arata 
Isozaki has praised the Gifu government 
for its decision to support the park, 
saying: “It’s important that a public 
agency has created a site like this.” 

Since the opening of Yoro, Gifu 
Prefecture unexpectedly finds itself 
a pioneer in the field of public safety. 
In Tokyo, Osaka, and other urban areas, 
concrete barriers and fences around 
rivers and reservoirs are being removed 
to beautify the local landscape and give 
residents a chance to exercise their 
own judgment. Make no mistake, amae 
is still around. If a child gets hurt in a 
public park, his parents are still more 
likely to blame the local government 
for not erecting a fence or warning sign 
than to take responsibility for the 
incident themselves. Nevertheless, there 
is definitely growing dissatisfaction 
with a society that is safe but so suffocat- 
ingly overmanaged that it might well 
have sprung from the pages of a George 
Orwell novel. 





The author is a staff writer at 
the Nihon Keizai Shimbun. 
Born in 1964, he is a graduate 
of Hitotsubashi University. 








= FROM THE HEART = 





OmNIsuUSMAN 


Shinya Koda was sixty-one years old when 

he relinquished his car dealership and auto-repair 
business in Chiba City and left Japan to work 

as a JICA (Japan International Cooperation Agency) 
expert in Dacca, Bangladesh. After four years reviving 
the public bus company there, Koda moved on to 

Laos and made a singular contribution to the public 
transport system in that country, too. 

LOOK JAPAN caught up with Koda, now seventy, 
before he sped off to his next challenge, in Nepal. 


HEN I turned sixty, a number 
of little things started to 
happen that made me realize 


I did not want to be remembered merely 
as that fellow who sold and fixed cars. 
I am a self-taught auto mechanic, and 
over the twenty-eight years I ran my 
business, I built up a lot of experience. 
I thought it would be helpful to put 
that experience to more valuable use 
in developing countries in Asia.” 

Koda’s family supported and 
encouraged him in his decision to work 
overseas. In the weeks before his 
departure, Koda’s daughter, Harumi, 
spent two hours a day teaching her 
father basic English. “You’re not going 
there to teach English,” she told him, 
“so don’t worry about speaking in 
broken English. The best way for you 
to communicate is with your skills.” 

In 1987, Koda handed over his com- 
pany to a friend and left for Dacca. At that 
time, the public Bangladesh Road and 
Transportation Company (BRTC), which 
had been set up with the help of Japanese 
funds, was in dire financial straits. Of the 
692 buses Japan had initially provided, 
only 280 were roadworthy when Koda 
arrived. After the first wave of JICA 
experts left, insufficient management 
and maintenance were rendering the 
company a shambles, but Koda was not 
discouraged. 

“I told the Bangladeshi Minister of 
Transportation, “If you adopt my advice, 
you can turn this company around. No 
problem.” 

Koda put himself in charge of all 
aspects of the company, from accounting 
and personnel management to employee 
education and bus maintenance. He 
streamlined the management structure. 
He measured fuel expenditure against the 
number of passengers using each route in 





order to increase or decrease the number 
of buses using each route. And, drawing 
on his skills as a mechanic, he put 170 
buses back on the road by mixing and 
matching parts on the broken-down buses. 

Employee education was another 
important part of his reconstruction plans. 
He describes his approach to BRTC’s 
4,200 employees as one of “carrot and 
stick.” He proposed that the manager ex- 
ercise strict control over lazy drivers and 
mechanics while rewarding enthusiastic 
employees. On occasions, the company chair- 
man would gather together the staff and 
present to selected employees shirts or 
electric razors that Koda had offered as gifts. 

In his four years at BRTC, Koda 
completely restructured the company such 
that when he left it was turning bigger 
and bigger profits. 

“T knew they could do it,” he says with 
a grin. 

Koda returned to Japan in July 1990, 
but within four months he was packing 
his bags again, this time for Laos. His goal 
was to get the Lao Vientiane Bus Com- 
pany back on course. The Japanese gov- 
ernment had helped found the company 
in 1989, providing bus terminals, repair 
shops, and fifty buses. 

“It was a new company, so it was 
a challenge for me to see whether I 


It’s gratifying that 
_ Asian people | can 
regard me as a Sriend 
and appreciate 
my skills. 








Koda with two workers in Vientiane, Laos. 


could make it succeed,” Koda says. 
“T was also interested in living in a 
Buddhist country for a while.” 

Buses are an important means of 
transport in Laos, which has no train 
network. As in Bangladesh, Koda sought 
to improve cost effectiveness by mini- 
mizing breakdowns, training employees, 
and determining the correct number of 
buses for each route. To earn extra in- 
come, the company rented out space in 
the bus terminal for barbers, restaurants, 
drug stores, and book stores, and also 
started offering sightseeing tours. 

If any of the 140 employees was 
caught drinking or smoking on the job, 
the president of the company had strict 
instructions to fire them on the spot. But 
Koda was sure to reward his workers, too, 
with some small present such as cookies 
or gum. Koda helped to double the com- 
pany’s income in five years, and he left 
Laos with its president happily reinvest- 
ing the profits in eleven brand new buses. 

In 1995, Koda received JICA’s Distin- 
guished Service medal, an honor of which 
he speaks humbly. Koda was a Zero 
fighter during World War II, and was held 
in Indonesia for a year following Japan’s 
defeat. “I was an enemy during World War 
II. It’s gratifying that Asian people can 
now regard me as a friend and appreciate 
my skills.” 

At seventy, Koda’s commitment to 
helping developing countries shows no 
signs of waning. In April this year he 
left for Nepal to help revive a public 
bus company with over 1,000 employees. 

“T’ve never really thought about 
my age, but I do feel that each day 
becomes more and more precious. 
I hope to share my skills with other 
people for as long as I live.” ® 





BY OSAMU SAWAJI 
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= POINT*eCOUNTERPOINT = 


TRUCTURAL 


HANGE 
TRADE SURPLUS 


Isao Kubota, director-general of the Customs and Tariff Bureau 
at the Ministry of Finance, maintains that the decline in Japan’s trade 
surplus “will continue for the foreseeable future.” 


AND THE 


HE traditional perception of 

Japan’s external positions is 

rather straightforward: Japan is a 
country with an awesome trade surplus, 
one which would increase unfailingly 
if the government did not keep introduc- 
ing policy measures (probably as a result 
of political pressure from abroad) to 
increase domestic demand. It is a 
country with huge external reserves, 
which necessitates its investing in foreign 
assets. And so on. 

However, this perception ignores the 
ongoing structural changes in the 
economy which have begun to express 
themselves. Among them is the continu- 
ous decline in the trade surplus. Accord- 
ing to trade statistics published recently 
by the Ministry of Finance (below), the 
trade surplus (exports minus imports) 
declined in 1995 for the third consecu- 
tive year. Exports in 1995 totaled ¥41.5 
trillion; imports, ¥31.5 trillion. As such, 
the trade surplus for the year was ¥10 tril- 
lion (approximately $95 billion), a decline 
of 19.3% from the previous year 
(¥12.4 trillion). What is most significant 
about this is that the pace of the decline 
in the surplus has been accelerating. The 





BY ISAO KUBOTA 


surplus declined by 0.8% in 1993, by 
7.3% in 1994, and by 19.3% in 1995. 

I believe that this decline will continue 
for the foreseeable future, probably to the 
extent that we will begin to worry about 
the thin margin of the trade surplus, or 
possibly to the extent that imports will 
outsize exports. My reasoning is as fol- 
lows. 

First, future macro-economic devel- 
opments both at home and abroad are 
likely to be conducive to a further decline 
in the trade surplus. The Japanese 
economy has been sluggish since 1992, 
when its growth rate was 1.1% (the 
growth rates in 1993 and 1994 were 0.1% 
and 0.5% respectively). In those years, 
the economies of Japan’s major trading 
partners in Asia, the US, and Europe grew 
much faster than the Japanese economy. 
These circumstances are conducive to 
exports from Japan and unkind to imports 
to Japan. The amazing thing is that the 
rapid and accelerated decline in the trade 
surplus was recorded at a time when it 
might have been expected to increase. 

Now the circumstances are changing. 
The Japanese economy is recovering sol- 
idly—by an annualized 3.6% in the last 
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quarter of 1995—and, while major Asian 
trading partners are expected to enjoy high 
economic growth, trading partners in the 
US and Europe seem to be heading 
toward slower growth. If so, there is every 
reason to assume, other things being 
equal, that the decline in the trade 
surplus will continue, and at an acceler- 
ated pace. 

My second reason for believing that 
the trade surplus will continue to decline 
is that the decline seems to reflect drastic 
changes in the country’s basic economic 
structures. These changes, which are un- 
likely to be reversed in the future, have 
been brought about by consumers’ greater 
sensitivity to prices (probably a result of 
slower wage increase), their growing ac- 
ceptance of foreign products, and the in- 
creased efforts of corporations both at 
home and abroad to pursue more efficient 
production processes and more competi- 
tive products. 

These structural changes are evident 
in Japan’s trade statistics. The auto- 
mobile, long Japan’s biggest export item, 
has been decreasing in importance 
recently. Exports of automobiles declined 
by 14.7% in 1995. Imports of automo- 
biles, on the other hand, have increased 
recently—in 1995, by 30% over the 
previous year, to account for 3% of total 
imports. 

Also noteworthy is the recent increase 
of integrated circuits (ICs) and related 
items both as export and import items. 
In 1995, the amount of exports of 
IC-related products increased by 28% 
and, with a share of 9.2% overall, they 
have become Japan’s second biggest 
item of exports after automobiles. Imports 





of ICs and related items increased 
by as much as 54% in 1995 to be- 
come Japan’s fifth biggest import 
item, accounting for 3.6% of total 
imports. 

No analysis of trade statistics 
would be complete without 
reference to exchange rates. The 
yen has been on an appreciating 
trend since 1985, though there 
have been some ups and downs 
along the way. While there is 
no question that the apprecia- 
tion of the yen has contributed to changes 
in the economic structure, a detailed 
analysis seems to suggest that short-term 
fluctuations in the exchange rate exert 
less influence on trade as the economy 
matures. In other words, unless there 
is a substantial period of yen depreciation, 
it is unlikely that individuals, corpora- 
tions, or public corporations will reverse 
their recent patterns of behavior. 

To those economists who argue that 
an analysis of trade statistics is deficient 
if trade in services is excluded, I draw 





their attention to the fact that the Japa- 
nese government has revised its way of 
tabulating the balance of payments. The 
new format has a column set aside for 
trade in goods and services combined. 
Although that trade has been in surplus, 
the surplus has been declining. Part 
of the reason for that is that Japan has 
chronically recorded deficits in the 
trade services and that deficit has been 
widening. 

Thus, whether one sticks to trade 
statistics or balance-of-payment statistics, 














the surplus has been declining and will 
continue to decline for the foreseeable 
future. The traditional perception of 
Japan’s trade surplus is outdated. ® 


The author is director-general of 
the Customs and Tariff Bureau at 
the Ministry of Finance. He earned 
a BA (Law) from the University of 
Tokyo in 1966 and a Master's De- 
gree (Economics) from Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1969. The opinions ex- 
pressed are his own and not those 
of the Ministry of Finance or the Government. 








To dye for According to a survey by 
the Hakuhodo Institute of Life and Liv- 
ing, 22% of university students in the 
Tokyo area have dyed or bleached 
hair—much to the consternation of the 
older set. A computer company sales 
manager, for example, commented that 
a job seeker sporting a dye or bleach 
job would never get past a first inter- 
view. Other business types echo that 
sentiment—one said he’d be embar- 
rassed to send a brown-haired sales- 
person to visit clients. So where does 
this leave the stylish students? Beauti- 
cians say they start coming in to have 
their hair dyed black about the time their 
job hunt begins. 


On-line apartments Real estate agents 
are now aiming at the cyber-savvy 
crowd, promoting the “multimedia” 
capabilities of high-rise apartments. 
Units in these buildings have all the 
phone lines needed for multimedia 
hookups, which saves potential buyers 
or tenants a bundle in installation 
charges. Some units are prewired for 
two phone lines and cable TV, and oth- 
ers go all out, offering fiber-optic 
hookups. A real estate industry news- 
paper says multimedia capabilities 
are the third biggest selling point for 
apartment and condos, following earth- 
quake-resistant construction and stor- 
age space. 









New faces A leading anthropologist says 
Japanese faces are changing, and in 100 
years will be shaped like ice-cream 
cones—wide at the top and pointed at the 
bottom. Diets are behind the changes, 
says Hisao Baba, head of anthropologi- 
cal studies at the National Science Mu- 
seum. Today’s soft foods don’t require 
people to use their teeth and their jaw 
muscles the way they used to. What's 
more, wisdom teeth are disappearing, 
leading Baba to suggest that people in 
the future will have only 20 or so teeth, 
and faces will be some 30% thinner. 


Adog’s life A survey of animal hospitals 
shows that Japanese dogs are living 
longer: 10.1 years, on average, an in- 
crease of 1.5 years since another survey 
four years ago. That's like lengthening 
human life spans by six years. Vets say 


A 


Best friends for longer. 


better vaccination programs have pro- 
longed pooches'’ lives by reducing the 
incidence of mosquito-borne illnesses. 


Bedridden Japan's Ministry of Health 
and Welfare says 870,000 elderly 
Japanese were bedridden as of 
1992—550,000 in nursing homes or 
hospitals, and 320,000 at home. And 
that may be just the beginning. The 
ministry predicts 2.3 million bedridden 
elderly by the year 2025. Naturally, 
everyone is looking for better ways to 
care for the nation’s elderly. The chief 
resident at one Tokyo hospital went on 
a fact-finding trip to Europe to look at 
their ideas for patient care, and put 
some of them into practice on his return. 
For example, insisting that patients 
change out of bedclothes and into 
ordinary apparel helped get 70% of 
the hospital's bedridden patients to at 
least sit up once a week. That seemed 
to revitalize them—they began to re- 
member relatives’ names, and some 
were able to remove their feeding tubes 
and start eating normally again. Another 
hospital found that many elderly don’t 
have to be bedridden; they just need 
a little help around the house. So while 
the numbers are increasing, there is 
definitely a brighter future ahead for 
Japan’s elderly. 


BY CHARLES WHIPPLE 
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* TAKING ON JAPAN = 


ITTING 
PRETTY 


With a new sales strategy 
and the release of its 
futuristic Aeron chat, 
American furniture 
manufacturer Herman 
Miller is hoping to become 
a household name 
in Japan. 








HERMAN MILLER 


COURTESY OF 
JAPAN 








eB g «> Please outline the history of 
«> Herman Miller Japan. 
Koju Yamaguchi: Herman Miller began manufacturing 
wooden furniture in the US in 1905. After World War II, the 
company started specializing in the design and manufacture 
of office furniture, and gradually earned a reputation for 
excellence. In the early 1960s, Isetan, a leading Japanese 
department store, recognized the quality of Herman Miller’s 
designs and requested a license to produce the furniture in 
Japan. In 1964, Modern Furniture Sales Company, an Isetan 
subsidiary, became our sales agent in Japan and began selling 
licensed Herman Miller products. While Herman Miller 
adjusted its sales strategy and designs to keep up with the 
modern, automated office, Modern Furniture Sales continued 
to focus mainly on older, classic designs. Herman Miller 
Japan was founded in 1987 in an attempt to reconcile these 
two strategies. In 1989, we acquired Modern Furniture Sales 


Company outright. 

Ba «@ How has the Japanese office 
@ environment changed since 

Herman Miller entered the market? 


KY: The standard of living in Japan has risen dramatically, but 
apart from reception areas. Japanese offices are nowhere near 
as modern as they could be. Once, while visiting a leading Japa- 
nese company, I noticed a female worker with an extra cushion 
on the seat of her chair. The chair obviously didn’t fit the con- 
tours of her body and was making her uncomfortable. Herman 
Miller furniture is designed from a human-engineering stand- 
point to provide maximum comfort in an office environment. 
There is certainly plenty of room for improvement when it 
comes to Japanese office furniture and concepts. We feel the 


market has great growth potential. 

® @ What are the main differences 
@™® between office environments in 

the US and Japan? 


KY: The biggest difference is in the way the offices are laid 
out, which is directly related to differences in the way 
companies are organized. Decision-making processes and work 
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habits vary from country to country. In Japan, for example, work 
stations are usually very close to one another and lack the di- 
viders that are so prevalent in the US. Most Japanese compa- 
nies emphasize the group over the individual and strive for 
consensus when it comes to decision making. Cultural 
differences like these will probably be with us for some time 
to come, but there’s no doubt that the world is moving toward 
office automation. A Japanese company, for example, cannot 
retain so-called Japanese business methods and resist 
office automation forever: sooner or later it’s going to have to 


modernize. 

a «es How is Herman Miller Japan 
@#® working to increase its share of 

the Japanese market? 


KY: When we acquired Modern Furniture Sales Company 
in 1989, we gave up all of our sales rights in Japan to 
a major Japanese dealer. This year we’re going to reduce 
that company’s sales rights to 25%. This will help us 
implement our policies more effectively and eventually 
increase our sales. We are making changes in our 
corporate culture, too. By outsourcing our manufacturing 
function and beefing up sales capabilities at our Tokyo 
headquarters, we hope to improve the overall efficiency of 
our operations in Japan. 

The release of the Aeron chair, unveiled at the end of 
1994, should also improve our sales in Japan. The Aeron 
chair features a unique pellicle suspension, which evenly 
distributes weight over the seat and back and conforms 
to each person’s shape. The pellicle material lets air 
pass through, adding to long-term comfort by preventing 
body heat build-up. It’s unlike our classic designs in 
appearance—it looks rather inorganic and futuristic—but 
the concept behind it is firmly in line with the Herman Miller 
tradition. We at Herman Miller pride ourselves on 
producing the highest quality furniture in the industry. 
Our goal is to design and produce ergonomic work chairs 
that are suitable for automated office environments and 
that contribute to higher productivity levels. We’re hoping 
to use the Aeron chair to better familiarize Japanese with 
the Herman Miller name. ® 





Koju Yamaguchi (50) is 
president of Herman Miller 
Japan. After earning a 
degree in economics from 
Keio University in 1968, he 
traveled to the US and the 
UK for training in overseas 
markets. He worked for Uny, 
a major Japanese super- 
market chain, for seventeen 
years before, at the age of 41, entering the MBA pro- 
gram at the University of Southern California. After 
graduation, he served for four years as president of 
Yves Saint Laurent Perfumes Japan, followed by two 
years as managing director of Godiva. He became 
president of Herman Miller Japan in 1995. 
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FACTS OF LIFE 





Japan’s pachinko industry is booming, but at what cost to the punters? 


ACHINKO (a gambling game 
cc played on a small, upright pinball 

machine) has long been one of 
Japan’s most popular pastimes. Recently, 
though, the pachinko industry has expe- 
rienced unprecedented growth, doubling 
its turnover in the space of just five years. 
In 1989, Japan’s pachinko parlors took in 
¥15.27 trillion ($142 billion); by the end 
of 1994, that figure had ballooned to 
¥30.48 trillion ($283 billion), making 
pachinko by far the largest industry in 
Japan’s service sector. There are currently 
more than 18,000 pachinko parlors in Ja- 
pan, and it has been estimated that about 
30 million Japanese play the game on a 
regular basis. 

The sudden growth of the 
pachinko industry is attribut- 
able to several factors. First, 
pachinko parlors have begun 
targeting younger patrons, 
especially women, and tidying 
up their tawdry image. As 
anyone in the service or retail 
industry knows, future prosper- 
ity depends on bringing in new 
customers, and pachinko is no 
exception in that. 

Consider the Ginza in Tokyo. 
This bustling, high-class shop- 
ping district is gradually giving way to 
new, upscale pachinko parlors. P ARK 
Ginza, which opened in October last year, 
has a simple, unarresting exterior, bereft 
of the usual gaudy neon. Inside, there are 
a surprising number of female patrons, 
enjoying their gambling in clean, comfort- 
able surroundings. Catering to 3,500 
customers per day, PARK is always busy, 
and it is not unusual for all 284 machines 
to be occupied at one time. 

In Shibuya, a favorite hangout for 
trendy Tokyoites, the Maruhan Pachinko 
Tower occupies five floors of a building that 
was once devoted entirely to fashionable 
clothing stores. Boasting 1,090 machines, 
it is one of the largest pachinko parlors 
in Japan, serving as many as 15,000 
customers a day. Unusually, around 30% 
of those customers are female. 

While these new markets have made 
a difference, they still represent only a 
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Young people are taking to the pachinko 
parlors’ new, suave image. Inset, one of 
the controversial prepaid card machines. 


small fraction of Japan’s massive 
pachinko industry. To bring the nature of 
the industry into sharper relief, one must 
first analyze its market structure. 


FOLLOW THE BOUNCING BALLS 

To play pachinko, you first rent 
pachinko balls (or tokens in the case of 
pachinko slot machines). The rental fees 
are reckoned as business income or sales. 
Although sales doubled in the five years 
from 1989 to 1994, the number of pachinko 
players has increased only slightly. This 
can only mean that each customer is now 
spending larger sums of money. 

According to a survey conducted in 
January 1995 by Nihon Yugi Kanren Jigyo 
Kyokai (Japan association of businesses 
related to amusement), pachinko aficio- 
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nados spend an average of ¥23,000 ($213) 
each time they play. While most don’t play 
every day, the amount of money needed 
to play on a regular basis has soared to a 
level that belies the commonly held view 
that pachinko is the “light entertainment 
of the masses.” 

The “prepaid-card system,” intro- 
duced by the Government in 1990, has 
also contributed to the increased in- 
comes of pachinko parlors. Under this 
system, pachinko players first buy cards 
(similar to phone cards), which they 
then use to rent pachinko balls or to- 
kens. The cards come in five denomi- 
nations, priced between ¥1,000 ($9.30) 
and ¥10,000. Pachinko balls used to be 
sold in packets that cost as little as 
¥100, allowing pachinko players to en- 
joy the game using their spare change. 
In parlors that use the prepaid-card sys- 
tem, however, it now takes a minimum 
of ¥1,000 to put the first ball into play. 

In addition, most of the new machines 
that accept prepaid cards tend to be “high- 
risk, high-return” machines that give huge 
jackpots (prizes redeemable for cash out- 
side the parlor) to those few players who 
win and little or nothing to those who lose. 
Some players will lose an entire month’s 
spending money in one sitting; others 
have lost so consistently that they’ ve been 
forced to borrow money to survive. 

Add up all the money that would-be 
winners pump into these machines, and 
you can begin to understand why pachinko 
sales have soared to ¥30 trillion. The gov- 
ernment introduced the prepaid cards to 
clarify the tax returns of parlor operators, 
but a side effect has been to encourage pa- 
trons to spend more money on the game. 

Pachinko has earned a reputation as 
an industry that “knows no recession.” 
The expansion of the market has brought 
with it a fair amount of competition, and 
some parlors are investing huge sums of 
money to attract more customers. So far, 
they are succeeding. But with patrons and 
profits on the rise, it is easy to overlook 
the downside of this massive growth. ® 


> 





The author is a staff writer at the Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun. 
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b As Japanese hohe racing begins to internationalize and its Swreleb bloodlines advance, 


SPORTS 


j so the gore BEES ee: are turning their heads to Japan. 


T HE Japan Racing Association’s 
(JRA) “WINS” Off-Course Bet- 
ting Offices are always packed. On 
big race days, the punters spill down the 
stairs and onto the streets, which explains 
the televisions outside. Meanwhile, tens of 
thousands of people are on the waiting list 
for a JRA personal access account. Over 
300,000 already own this computer soft- 
ware that allows a user to access informa- 
tion, get current odds, and place a bet. Narita 
Brian is a household name. These are some 
clues to the scale of interest in horse racing 
in Japan. The money? A dead giveaway. 
Total racing turnover in 1995 was 
down, it’s true, 1.1% on 1994, the first 
recorded drop since the JRA’s founding 
in 1954. Rather than exposing any emer- 
gent disaffection with racing, however, 
those figures likely reflect the affects of 
the prolonged recession (grudging frugal- 
ity), the Kobe earthquake (respectful fru- 
gality), and the gas attack on the Tokyo 
subway system (frugality with unneces- 
sary train rides). Between January and 
December 1995, JRA on-course attend- 
ance was still a big 14 million, off-course 
attendance (in the JRA’s 24 “WINS” 
offices nationwide) 122 million, and 
total turnover a massive ¥3.782 trillion 
($35.15 billion). Betting on November’s 
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Japan Cup alone was a record 
¥39,674,382,900 ($369 million), or, as 
Ray Paulick gasped in The Blood-Horse 
magazine, “six times more than was bet 
on all seven Breeders’ Cup races in the 
US this year [1995].” 

The figures are astounding by any 
country’s standards, and striking given the 
short history of racing in Japan. Scholars 
might argue that horse racing between 
samurai dates back to the eighth century 
and that the ritual was a popular 
spectacle with the masses, but the first 
Horse Racing Law wasn’t passed until 
1923, and racing as we understand it 
today, with betting, did not properly 
establish itself until the 1940s (the 
Japanese stud book was opened in 1941; 
compare the UK, 1791, and the US, 1873), 
when the assets of the fledgling Japan 
Racing Society were transferred to the 
government (1948) and “National Rac- 
ing” began. (In addition to the JRA’s 
National Racing, organized under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries, various local 
municipalties [30 tracks] hold [lucrative] 
race meets under the banner of the 
National Association of Racing.) 

The JRA has been successful in 
attracting a wide base of support for its 
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activities. Through ingenious advertising 
campaigns (they don’t mention the 
betting), “Ladies Day” promotions, and 
the reinvestment of revenue into the 
provision and improvement of excellent 
facilities, the JRA has rid the sport of its 
once shady image. The glorious Kyoto 
Race Course, for example, with its vast, 
six-level main stand, is as impressive 
a testament to the concerns of modern 
Japan as the nearby Kiyomizu Temple is 
to the ancient. 


SUNDAY SILENCE AND THE RISE OF 
THE JAPANESE THOROUGHBRED 

Yasuhisa Matsuyama, one of only five 
trainers in Japanese racing history to have 
led a horse (Mr. C.B.) to Japan’s Triple 
Crown (1983), is quick to admit that he was 
bor at the right time. Still, he is pragmatic 
about the current form of Japanese racing. 

“About twenty years ago, when I was 
still learning my trade in the US and 
Europe, I discovered how poor Japanese 
horse racing really was. It was like dog 
racing by comparison,” he says. “Things 
have improved, but there is still a 
wide quality gap between Japanese and 
western racing.” 

For the average punter, the width of that 
gap is difficult to gauge. Foreign-bred 
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horses are only allowed to enter races in 
Japan if they have never raced before, with 
the exception of a few invitational races (the 
number increases each year, currently 
seven)—and are then restricted to running 
in fewer than half the races. At the same 
time, Japan-based horses seldom travel 
overseas. Those who do are typically 
foreign-bred horses based in Japan look- 
ing for an outlet to display their talent. 

Certainly, foreign horses tend to do very 
well in Japan—Germany’s Lando won last 
November’s Japan Cup, for example— 
while Japanese horses generally disappoint 
overseas. Matsuyama cites Ski Captain, an 
American-bred horse based in Japan who 
finished last in the Kentucky Derby last 
year. “I think his connections were 
surprised by the quality of the race,” he says. 
“The poor horse still hasn’t recovered from 
the shock.” 

One reason Japanese-bred and Japa- 
nese-trained horses race so infrequently 
overseas is that the prize money is so good 
in Japan. For most connections, taking 
their horse abroad, with all its attendant 
difficulties, isn’t worth the risk. Winning 
a race in Japan will pay the training bills 
for the year, and if it’s a graded race, well... 
The purse for the 1995 Japanese Derby was 
over ¥300 million [$2.79 million]. 

For trainers like Matsuyama, however, 
money doesn’t hold the reins. Kinji 
Ogawa, president of the Japan Associa- 
tion for International Horse Racing, 
describes Matsuyama, the JRA’s Leading 
Trainer in 1994 (40 victories), as “the 
artisan type: like his father [also a trainer], 
a man who works at his skills and 
cherishes the relationships he develops 
with owners.” 

Says Matsuyama, “Winning a race 
overseas is a dream that I have yet to 
realize. I was seriously thinking of taking 
Genuine [by Sunday Silence (sire), out of 
Croupier Lady (brood mare)] this year, 
perhaps to the Breeders’ Cup in Toronto, 
but when I go, I want to be sure that I do 
it right. Genuine [1995 winner of the 
Satsuki Sho (Japan’s 2,000 Guineas) and 
a close second in the Japanese Derby] 
finished the year badly, but he should be 
at the peak of his powers this year. We’ ll 
have to wait and see.” 

That Matsuyama is even contemplat- 
ing a venture overseas is a sure sign 
domestic bloodlines are getting stronger, 
and if it’s difficult to gauge the gap 
between foreign- and Japanese-bred 
horses now, it might not be very soon. 
Close followers of the form will have 
noted that the three-year-old filly Dance 
Partner (out of Dancing Key), another 
Sunday Silence (1989 US Horse of the 
Year) sired racehorse and winner of the 
1995 Japanese Oaks, finished a close 





second in the Prix de La Nonette (GIII) 
and sixth, just two lengths behind the 
winner, in the (GI) Prix Vermeille 
in France last year. With Genuine, Dance 
Partner highlights the rapid advance of 
foreign bloodlines in Japan. 

At the turn of this decade, Japanese 
breeders took advantage of the strong yen 
to import some of the world’s best stallions, 
and their progeny are reaching racing 





age now. The first two-year-old crop 
of Hector Protector (1990 Champion 
European Three-Year Old) are already 
exciting punters in Japan. Other stallions 
with progeny yet to race in Japan include 
Criminal Type (1990 US Horse of the Year), 
Kotashaan (1993 US Horse of the Year), 
and five English Derby winners: Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Secreto, Dr. Devious, 
Generous, and Erhaab. 


FOREIGN JOCKEYS, WINNING 
FRIENDS 

Since 1994, in another small step 
towards internationalization, the JRA 
allowed foreign jockeys to ride in Japan 
on short-term three-month permits. 
Those who have taken advantage of this 
opportunity include Lisa Cropp from New 
Zealand, Olivier Peslier from France, and 
Alan Munro and Michael Roberts from 
the UK. Between February and May last 
year, Roberts earned more than ¥356 
million ($3.3 million) in prize money. 
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Japanese punters love Roberts (he is back 
on another short-term permit): they know 
he will give them full value for their 
investments. 

“These jockeys are among the best in 
the world,” says Matsuyama, “and there’s 
a lot that everyone connected with racing 
in Japan can learn from them. They have 
the special ability to draw out the full 
strength of their mounts. Peslier was the 
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Horsing around: Matsuyama shares a laugh with an assistant and Le Guerrier, winner of the 
Kurotake Sho in January and the Haruna Sho in February. 





leading jockey in the Kansai area for the 
three months he was in Japan. That was a 
fabulous performance. And he’s only 
twenty-two! 

“I spent six months working with 
jockeys in France. Those young lads lived 
in a garret and worked extremely hard for 
the chance to ride. I was struck by their 
hunger to succeed. You know, it’s so much 
easier for jockeys in Japan.” 

As Japanese racing grows more 
competitive, so Japanese jockeys will 
improve and an elite emerge. And as, 
inevitably, more Japanese horses race 
in international events overseas, so the 
favor must be returned. The rewards in 
Japan are rich, and more and more 
horsemen are getting the scent. The 
JRA is about to enter a delicate new 
phase in its development. ® 





BY ALEX HENDY WITH RYUKO IIKUBO, 
and thanks to the Japan Association for International 
Horse Racing. 
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NOT-SO-GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

I’m in my third year of college. It’s 
time for me to start looking for a job, but 
I have developed doubts about my life. 
I’ve started wondering whether I can do 
something besides what I have done so 
far—namely, live up to my parents’ ex- 
pectations through elementary, junior- 
high and senior-high school, and now 
college. 

Some of my friends have left school 
for awhile to travel overseas. They have 
their own adventures and refuse to fit into 
a mold. They've certainly had an influ- 
ence on me. But it’s really my parents who 
started it all. 

My mother and father haven’t been 
getting along lately. In fact, they’ re plan- 
ning to divorce as soon as I graduate and 
get a job. I hate the idea of getting a job 
just to fulfill their expectations of me— 
and then seeing them split up. 

I want to take a second look at my life. 
I'd like to escape from my parents’ ex- 
pectations by going to a foreign country 
where I don’t know anyone and testing 
myself there. Am I being rash? 

Woman, Tokyo 





They vhighs, however, want to know 
why. Are you doing it to keep your par- 
ents from divorcing? To get away from 
the restrictions they’ve placed on you? 

Thinking about how you might an- 
swer such questions could help you to 
get your thoughts together. 

Your parents’ divorce is their prob- 
lem. It doesn’t have to change you or 
the way you live. 

Parents sometimes set out to do 
what’s best for their children but end 
up holding them back. The road to in- 
dependence may lie in living for your 
own ideals— not for those of your par- 
ents. 

If you don’t want to fit into a mold, 
then I think you need to take responsi- 
bility for your own life in every sense 
(including, of course, financially). This 
might be the first step toward “testing”’ 
yourself. 

Keiko Ochiai, author 
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WARY 
OF DOG 
lama 
65-year-old house- 
wife. One of my 
neighbors owns 
a big dog that 
bites people. It 
has bitten me 
three times so 
far, even though 
it was on a 
leash. The sec- 
ond time it 
bit me, I 
went to the 
doctor and 1 
told the dog’s owner that I'd done so. 

Each bite seems deeper and more 
painful than the last. I'm so scared now 
that I'm actually afraid that the dog may 
kill me. 

My neighbor and I live on the same 
street,.so there’s no other route I can use 
to take care of everyday business, but just 
seeing the dog makes me stiffen up. If I 
happen to be alone or on foot, I get so 
scared I don’t know what to do. 

What, aside from moving away, can I 
do to get rid of this fear? 

Woman, Kanagawa 


RESPONSE 


has happened three times, then the 
owner’s responsibility is a considerable 
one. 

How would you feel about getting 
medical certificates from your doctor 
for each of your three visits and taking 
them to the police? The dog’s owner 
may even be criminally responsible in 
this case. 

You’ll also need to visit your local 
public health center to find out what 
measures, if any, you can take to pro- 
tect yourself. The health center will 
have the final say as to what you can 
and cannot do, but it’s important to 
emphasize your need to go outside with- 
out feeling afraid. 

Furthermore, you should request 
compensation from the dog’s owner 
(including payment of your medical 
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expenses). If you put up with it simply 
because you’re neighbors, others might 
suffer the same fate as you. 

Chizuko Kaji, attorney 





NOTE: The questions and responses fea- 
tured in this series are taken from the 
Yomiuri Shimbun’s daily Jinsei Annai (life 
guide) column. 


PEVEM 


LOOK JAPAN 


LASTING ALLIANCE A look at the 
Japan-US relationship in the post-Cold 
War period and its likely shape in the early 
twenty-first century. 


UNDERSTANDING MONUJU Does 
Japan need to continue developing a nu- 
clear fission reactor? 


THE SHOGI KING Scruffy Yoshiharu — 
Habu (25) is the first player in the history 
of shdgi (Japanese chess) to win Japan’s 
seven major tournaments. Who is this 
Habu fellow? 


CHEER ON CHIBA PFead al! about 
young freestyle swimmer Suzu Chiba 
before she goes for gold at the Atlanta 
Olympics. 


And much more in the next issue of LOOK 
JAPAN 
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. ment and systems, and electron devices meet the most critical standards under the sun. Your own. 
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WHAT'S SUNTARN CHANTRAWATANAKUL 
DOING IN TOYOTA CITY, JAPAN? 
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Wen Suntarn started work seven years ago at Toyota Motor Thailand, 
he never dreamed that his job would take him all the way to Japan. But 
recently Toyota invited him to join a small group of key overseas em- 
ployees for 21 months of “hands-on” experience at headquarters. Officially, 
he’s here to work on production control systems, but he tells us: “I’ve 
been learning a lot of other things too—the challenges of living in a 
different culture, and the satisfaction of communicating with people from 
different backgrounds and working toward a common goal.” He’ look- 
ing forward to applying everything he’s learned when he finally returns 
to Bangkok, where he'll work to streamline production control at Toyota 
Motor Thailand’ Gateway factory. 

At Toyota, we believe that “transferring technology” means more 
than just sharing our way of doing things. It means building relation- 
ships with people—people like Suntarn Chantrawatanakul and his 42 
fellow transferees fromm countries around the globe. Making a long-term 
investment in their future, and in the communities where they live and 
work, wherever in the world they may be. 

We think the energy, dedication and enthusiastic spirit of those 


people are a pretty good return on that investment. 
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